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PEED! Making change speedily saves valuable time at the 

teller’s window. And this is ¢4e important point of contact 
with the public. The teller must inspect checks, identify, com- 
pare signatures, etc., and at the same time be courteous. 


Incidentally, he is the best sa/esmanthatthe delays. Leading banks, large and small, 
bank has. Frequently the customer’s opinion —_ realize that the Lightning Change Maker saves 
of the teller is his opinion of the bank. seconds where seconds count. 

Every possible minute of the teller’s time And the Lightning is used in such banks as: 
must be conserved. His duties are arduous ‘The Bank of the United States, New York 
and complicated enough without the burden City; Liberty Trust Co., Boston, etc. Send 
of mental arithmetic in making change. And for further information about the special bank 
making change the old-fashioned way means model. Price— $100. 


LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
4401 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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Hand, Foot 
or Motor 
Ribbon Print 
Machines 


To Keep Up Bank Profits 
Sell Bonds--Cut Expense 


UNNING your bank at a profit nowadays requires deffer man- 
agement. Other banks offer patrons elaborate service. You 
must meet competition to hold business, and develop new F R E E 
accounts, This means more *‘style’’—far greater 
““overhead’’ than ten years ago ! Business Getting 
Plans for Bankers! 
I—‘‘How a Bank Gets Business 
When It’s Hard to Get’’ 


So you must do more business—and introduce mechanical short-cuts in order to pay 
satisfactory dividends to your stockholders. To do this, have you considered selling 
more bonds? This is how other banks are meeting ‘“‘blue-sky’’ promoters who 
.are taking two billion dollars away from banks every year according to reliable authority. ie & & Glee, Mea 
Let us explain how this $57.50 Addressograph enables you to develop paying bond and ean tur Oanaaie eae 
savings departments — how the same machine cuts record-keeping ‘‘overhead’’ amazingly. Michigan. 
ee Bank Business at 
t rain’ 


Freetrial quickly and positively proves its advantages to you! Delays pay no dividends—so 
mail coupon now! 


—Also by H. B. Grimm. 
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ANDREW JAY FRAME 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, THE WAUKESHA NATIONAL BANK, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


If stability in banking is to maintain, and if general stability 
is to become the rule in all material progress, then large enter- 
prises especially desiring credit should furnish to creditors or 
banks, say annually, at least, a certified audit made by some 
competent, fearless and honest expert in the audit line. 


This statement seems to me a fundamental to ensure solid 
human progress, because it gives the best known enlightenment, 
next to judgment of men, as to whether solvency reigns or an 
Over-expanded condition of the debtor exists. 


Published in the interest of Better Business 


ERNST & ERNST 
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In Detroit’s New First National Bank 


The building (6) built and owned by the bank, at 
Woodward Avenue and Cadillac Square, occupies the 
site of the former Pontchartrain Hotel which succeeded 
the historic old Russell House. A century ago the plot 
of ground was a pig sty and is said to have sold for $1. 


Above (1) is the chief of the bank’s private police force. 
He is custodian of a small arsenal of riot guns, loaded 
with buckshot, that guard funds in transportation. 
All the police officers are heavily armed while on duty. 


The directors’ room (3) and the ‘‘officers’ island”? (5). 
The bank makes a hobby of accessibility — all officers 
are out in the open where they may be approached 
easily at any hour of the day. 


A corner of the kitchen (2), showing the dishwashing 
ae, and the chef (4) within working distance 
of the tools of his trade. All employees and officers 
lunch at the bank’s expense. The kitchen and dining 
rooms have a capacity of 500 per hour. 
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“Yours the Fifteenth « at 


A Study in Letter Writing That Has Paid Big Dividends to a 
Toledo Bank— Rules for Vigorous English and Some ‘‘Don’ts’’ 


TEN I landed a job as adver- 
tising manager of the Security 
Bank, the first thing that struck me 
was that 95 per cent of the money 
spent to build business was put into 
general publicity advertising —news- 
papers, street car cards and billboards. 
When I tried to trace results from 
this general publicity advertising, I 
came to the conclusion that advertising 
men are doing a great deal of guessing. 
Nobody knew how many new accounts, 
if any, this form of advertising was 
bringing us, how much good will it was 
building, how much it was helping us. 
Even our customers couldn’t tell us. 
Forty per cent came to the Security 
Bank because Brother Bill or Friend 
Jack had an account here and 60 per 
cent gave sixty different answers, only 
one per cent of which could be credited 
to general publicity advertising. 

That is why this bank, although it 
hasn’t discontinued all general pub- 
licity advertising by any means, is now 
spending more time, energy and money 
on personal sales 


(ie 


Clearing nghiouse 


By CHARLES H. YATES 


Advertising Manager, Security Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, Toledo, O. 


selected by somebody who knows a 
prospect when he sees one. 

2. Your letters have a real plan 
behind them and are written by some- 
body with the “‘salesman’s itch.” 

As far as mailing lists are concerned, 
anyone who devotes thought and 
energy to his job can select names espe- 
cially suited to the purpose in mind. 
Let us consider, then, the subject of 
making bank letters yield their utmost 
in results. 

Every letter that goes out of a 
bank, dictated or multigraphed, should 
be looked upon as a possible business- 
getter or good-will-builder. Here, for 
example, is an actual dictated letter 
taken from our files before we began to 
specialize in better letters. Please 
notice the absolutely neutral tone and 
the meaningless words and phrases, 
such as “esteemed favor,” “‘therein” 


and “beg.’”’ Because the letter doesn’t 
build good will, it is likely to mar it. 
Observe this example of neutrality — 
neither cordial nor antagonistic: 


Dear Sir: 

We are in receipt of your esteemed 
favor of February 10, and in compli- 
ance with the request contained therein 
we beg to enclose ownership certificates 
for your coupons maturing December, 
January and February. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Security SAVINGS BANK & 
Trust Co. 


And here is the same letter rewritten 
—no longer—with just a few changes 
to make it produce a favorable impres- 
sion on the reader. The revised letter 
speaks for itself, in a tone of cordiality: 


Dear Sir: 

As requested in your letter of Feb- 
ruary 10, we are glad to enclose owner- 
ship certificates for your coupons 
maturing in De- 


work on the part 
of officers and em- 
ployees and on 
direct-mail adver- 
tising — workfrom 
which results can 
be traced abso- 
lutely. And let 
me assure you 
that the results 


Branch : 1518-20 Cherry St. 


Security-gram 


Main Bank: 313-15-17 Superior St. 


cember, January 
and February. 
Please let us 
know whenever 
we can be of 
further service. 
Cordially yours, 
THE SECURITY 
Savincs BANK & 
Trust Co. 


are here to be 
traced. 

The object of 
this article is to 
show samples of 
our direct-mail 
work—particu- 
larly samples of 
letters that have 
actually pulled 
results. 

It is said that 
anything that is 
sold can be sold 
by mail. Bank 
service is no ex- 
ception, provided: 

1. Your mail- 
ing lists are 


to You: 


A Thrift Message 
From The "Security Bank" 


Just to remind you of the Savings Account you opened 
at The Security Savings Bank & Trust Company. 
blue credit check--50 


THE SECURITY SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


Thirty-five per cent of the customers who received this ‘‘Security-gram”’ 


deposit | 


You remember--- 
added to your new Savings Account 
provided you made another deposit within three months. 

months will be up in a short time. 
deposit book with you the next time you are down, 
losing the extra 50¢, make an additional deposit NOW. 


Suggest you bring your 
To avoid 


When it comes 
to multigraphed 
form letters to at- 
tract new busi- 
ness, there is 
nothing that can 
equal the letter 
(that follows) 
which is sent to all 
new-born babies. 
This letter is not 
original with the 
Security Bank. 
The fact is, it is 
given as a model 
in several courses 
in business letter 
writing. I don’t 
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came in to make their . 
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know who composed it, but whoever 
the author is, my hat’s off to him. 
He’s a wonder and the letter is a re- 
sult-getter. 


Dear Young Friend: 

This bank believes in working for 
the future and so the other day when 
we saw in the paper that you had come 
to town to stay, we made up our mind 
to send you a little letter. 

Of course, just now everybody is 
fussing over you, trying to make you 
comfortable and trying to decide 
whether you look most like “‘Dad”’ 
or Mother or whether you are just 
the image of Grandpa. 

But don’t let the grown folks 
worry you. Just kick up your heels 
and have a good time, for there’s 
lots of fun ahead of you. 

Now here’s a surprise. As we 
said before, we believe in working 
for the future so we have already 
started a savings account with one 
dollar for you, and have laid aside 
a souvenir savings bank that will 
assist in getting all the loose change 
from those calling to see you. But 
to get this dollar, ““Dad’’ must de- 
posit another dollar for you at the 
time we give him your savings pass 
book and the home bank. Your 
pass book will then show a credit 
of $2.00. The bank’s dollar cannot 
be withdrawn until you become of 
age, by which time it will have 
grown considerably. “‘Dad’s’’ dollar 
can be withdrawn any time but 
when it is, the bank must be re- 
turned. 

Have “Dad” or Mother fill out 
the enclosed coupon, being sure to 
give your full name, your address, 
and the date of your birth. This 
coupon must be presented before 
the date stamped, and exchanged 
for a signature card when you 
receive your pass book and bank. 

If ““‘Dad”’ comes home and says he 
forgot to call here for your pass book 
and bank, you set up a howl and the 
next time he won’t forget. Good luck 
to you and may you grow up to be 
“healthy, wealthy and wise.” 

Yours for lots of good times in life, 
Tue Security Savincs BANK & 
Trust Co., 

By 
President. 

P. S.—Tell “Dad” and Mother that 
if they haven’t decided on your name 
as yet, they can come in and start the 
account and give us your full name later. 


The next letter is one which this 
bank has used with great success to win 
the business of new arrivals to the city. 
Just recently a man came in with $200 
to deposit and a letter which was 
mailed to him in June, 1921. 

“I didn’t know a soul in Toledo when 
I received this letter,” he said, “‘and 


Just recently a man came in with $200 to deposit 
and our letter mailed him in June, 1921 


I felt the force of its welcome so strong- 
ly that I decided to keep it and to open 
an account with you at the earliest 
possible moment.” Scores of other 
similar instances have convinced us 
that the letter pays big. Here, then, 
is the letter: 


Dear Sir: 
We are glad to learn that you have 
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recently moved to Toledo, and are 
writing to extend a cordial welcome 
and a hearty hand clasp. 

We want to meet all newcomers to 
Toledo, if only to convince them that 
here, at least, is one bank that is not of 
the cold and distant type. You will 
get courteous, personal treatment in 
any department you may call upon. 

To show you just how our different 
departments can serve you, we enclose 
a pamphlet entitled ““Getting the Most 
Out of Your Bank.” This pamphlet 
explains a few of the services which we 
should like to render you. 

Won’t you come in and get ac- 
quainted? You will find the latch- 
string always out and a hearty welcome 
awaiting you. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Security Savincs BANK & 
Trust Co. 


THE BURROUGHS 


The manager of our branch bank 
felt that he was occasionally losing an 
account because of some trivial mis- 
understanding which could be adjusted 
readily if we could only find its cause. 
With that end in view, we are using the 
following letter on closed accounts 
except when the depositor is moving 
out of town or when he is making an 
investment which requires all of his 
funds. We have been able, by means 
of this letter, to bring back many 
depositors who otherwise would be 
lost forever. 


Dear Sir: 

As the writer always takes a per- 

sonal interest in accounts carried 
at this bank, we regret that you 
have found it advisable to withdraw 
your funds. 
To enable us to keep our service 
helpful and satisfactory to our de- 
positors, we shall consider it a 
favor if you will tell us frankly 
whether or not your business has 
been given the attention to 
which it is entitled. This in- 
formation will be valuable to 
us and will be appreciated. 

If the reason you closed the 
account is only temporary, we 


to having you with us again. 
As we have your signature, it 
will be a simple matter for you 
to re-open the account at any 
time. 

For your convenience in reply- 
ing, we enclose a return envelope. 


Cordially yours, 
Tue Security SAvincs BANK 
& Trust Co., 
Treasurer. 


New accounts usually receive a letter 
of thanks of some kind from every 
bank. The average thank-you letter, 
while obviously sincere, is usually 
stilted, bromidic, and sometimes un- 
grammatical. Belowis the letter which 
we use. It brings them in to thank us 
for thanking them. 


Dear Sir: 

As an officer of this bank I want to 
welcome you among our new depositors 
and to thank you for the courtesy you 
have paid usin selecting ““The Security” 
as your bank. 

We shall try to make you feel at 
home at all times and to place the 
services of our entire bank at your dis- 
posal. To show you just what these 
services are, we enclose a pamphlet — 
“Getting the Most Out of Your Bank.” 

You will see that in addition to our 
Savings and Commercial Departments, 
we offer Safe Deposit Boxes at $3.00 a 
year, Trust Services, financial advice 
and many other banking helps. Many 
of these helps are gratis. 

We shall be glad to have you take 


shall look forward with pleasure _ 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


advantage of them, and to have you 
come in frequently. 
Cordially yours, 
Tue Security SAvincs BANK & 
Trust Co., 
By 
Vice-President. 


Old savings accounts come in for a 
big share of attention, as we work on the 
principle that it is easier to get business 
from an old customer who knows you, 
than it is to get it from a prospect 
who doesn’t know you. Below is the 
first of a series of twelve letters 
which we intend to send out to all 
savings depositors with balances 
less than the average balance of 
all accounts. 


A Personal Message to You: 

“Getting Ahead” is such a live 
topic with all of us that I believe a 
series of folders on the subject will 
interest you. These folders appealed 
to me so forcibly that I had some 
of them printed to send to you and 
afew other Security depositors. One 
will be mailed each month. 

You will see that the enclosed 
folder for the month of May empha- 
sizes the FACT that, in most cases, 
back of wealth you'll find a soiled, 
well-worn, savings pass book. 

As nearly 80 per cent of all heads 
of families earn less than $3,000 a 
year, you will agree that, to get ahead, 
saving is an absolute necessity. 

So every month you will receive 
a “Getting Ahead” folder containing 
common-sense ideas on how to save 
wisely. You will find them worth 
reading. 

As I want to be sure that you will 
receive the entire series, I shall con- 
sider it a favor if you will let us know 
if the address we are using is cor- 
rect. Just notify our savings teller. 

We shall be glad to have you 
come in frequently this year and to 


serve you in every way that we can. 


Sincerely yours, 
President, 
TuHeE Security SAVINGS BANK & 
Trust Co. 


Another department which has bene- 
fited greatly from letters is our Trust 
Department. One of the series of 
twelve letters sent to trust prospects is 
given below. This letter actually 
brought 7 per cent returns—results 
which, so far as we know, have never 
been equalled by a similar proposition. 


- Dear Sir: 


If you had $5,000 in cash and securi- 
ties in your pocket, you would be likely 
to get them into your bank as quickly 
as possible. You wouldn’t hand them 


to a friend or a relative for safe-keeping. 
Yet some men do just exactly that 
They 


when they make their wills. 


appoint some friend or relative exec- 
utor or trustee of their estate, but would 
never think of placing it in inex- 
perienced hands under other conditions. 

You can place your estate, whether 
it is large or small, in the hands of a 
trust company for safe-keeping and 
management, as you now place your 
cash in the bank. 

Our booklet—‘‘Questions and An- 


Mothers actually bring in their babies—the letter 
addressed to‘‘Dear Young Friend’ isa result-getter 


swers About Wills” — gives a great deal 
of information on this point—infor- 
mation which you will find exceedingly 
interesting. It is a book which shows 
how you can make the future comfort- 
able for your family, how you can 
make certain that your wishes, as ex- 
pressed in your will, will be carried 
out to the letter, how you can, if 
desired, create a living trust which 
may save you in a crisis. 

The enclosed card is for your con- 
venience in asking for “Questions and 
Answers about Wills.”” The booklet 
is free, and places you under no obli- 


gations. May we send it to you? 
Very truly yours, 
THE Security SAvincs BANK & 
Trust Co., 
By 
President. 


i introduction card which our 


To enlist the co-operation of stock- 
holders, we frequently accompany 
dividend checks with letters somewhat 
like this one. 


A Message 

of Importance 

from the “Security” 
to You: 

The thing of greatest importance in 
this letter is not the enclosed check, 
representing 214 per cent quarterly 

dividend on your stock in this bank. 

A matter of far greater importance 
is the question of FUTURE divi- 
dends. Future dividends depend 

‘upon future business, and future 
business hinges upon the number of 
new depositors we get NOW. It’s 
up to us. 

“Double your savings—it CAN 
be done,” is a good slogan to sug- 
gest to every wage-earner, every 
salaried man or woman, every bank. 
It’s a challenge to everybody to 
DO something. 

You can do your share, by simply 
sending the “‘Security”’ one new de- 
positor each month. 

To show you just what can be 
done by personal solicitation, let us 
say that our employees, between 
June 1 and August 10, secured 410 
new accounts with total deposits of 
$50,010. These deposits up to Sep- 
tember 15 had grown to $52,031. 

To make it convenient for you to 
send in one new depositor this 
month, and so that we may keep 
a record of the business secured by 
personal solicitation, we enclose an 


customers have been using when 
sending in their friends. It will 
be to your advantage to USE 
THE CARD. 
Cordially yours, 
Tue Savincs BANK 
& Trust Co. 
By 
Secretary. 


The best letters of all are personally 
dictated letters. We use them on any 
and every occasion. Below is a sample 
of one of the hundreds of ways in which 
personally dictated sales letters may 
be used by banks. 


Dear Sir: 

We are glad to know that you will be 
our neighbors when you open your new 
establishment at 337 Superior St. 

. Like all good neighbors, we want to 
express our best wishes for yoursuccess. 
We sincerely hope that the business 
from your new downtown store will 
exceed your fondest hopes. 

Next, we want to offer you a con- 
venience which only a bank in the same 
block on the same side of the street 
can give—the convenience of location. 

But, best of all, we want to offer you 


_(Continued on page 42) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


A Close-Up of the “Call Loan” Market 


Its Relations With the Banks, and a Plea 
for the Privilege of Rediscounting Our Collateral Loans 


How It Works, 


N THIS day of transcontinental rail- 

roads, international cable companies 
and manufacturing enterprises pro- 
ducing in quantity, every student of 
finance recognizes the inevitability of 
the large scale stock corporation, and 
its need of acquiring large amounts of 
capital through the sale of its stocks 
and bonds. Yet the exact methods 
by which such large issues of corporate 
shares and obligations are distributed 
among American investors, and partic- 
ularly the banking accommodation 
required in the course of this distribu- 
tion, are by no means so familiar to 
the public. - 

The distribution of securities, like 
the distribution of any raw material or 
manufactured product, -necessitates a 
series of more or less speculative 
dealers who must look to the banks 
for most of the funds needed to carry 
on their work. With a typical manu- 
factured product, the purchasing 
wholesaler borrows money to acquire 
the goods from the manufacturer; 
next, the purchasing jobber similarly 
seeks accommodation to finance his 
purchases from the wholesaler; and 
even the retailer also frequently bor- 
rows to buy from the jobber. Thus 
the commercial bank facilitates the 
progress of goods almost the whole 
way from producer to consumer. 

Much the same sequence may be 
observed in the case of the distribution 
of a large security issue. The under- 
writing syndicate borrows to purchase 
the securities from the issuing corpora- 
tion; the sub-syndicate may borrow to 
purchase its allotment of the new 
issue; and finally, the much misunder- 
stood speculator in stocks is financed in 
his margin purchases of the securities 
after they have been “listed” on the 
Stock Exchange. The partially dis- 
tributed portion of the issue which 
speculative margin purchasers carry 
largely with borrowed funds in this 
. way is commonly known as its “‘float- 
ing supply.” In the long run, unless 
some catastrophe befalls the security 
issue in question, investors gradually 
but surely buy up its “floating supply” 
outright, and lock it up in their safe 
deposit boxes, thus sharply reducing 
the amount of the banking funds pre- 
viously loaned upon it. 

But similar as are these two dis- 
tributing processes, there is yet a vital 
difference between them in the relative 
speed with which they are usually 
effected. For one thing, investment 
securities, since they represent a sur- 
plus of wealth, are, as far as the 


By J. EDWARD MEEKER 


Economist to the New York 
Stock Exchange 


individual is concerned, a luxury rather 
than an absolute necessity like food or 
clothing and hence are purchased 
with surplus funds whose amounts are 
exceedingly variable in different pe- 
riods of the business cycle. For 
another, securities are not consumed 
(like wheat), or worn out (like fabrics), 
or fabricated (like pig iron), but are 
retained by the investor just as he re- 
ceives them. They are consequently 
subject at all times to resale, which 
thus intermittently tends to increase 
the speculatively held “floating sup- 
ply.” For the above and _ other 
reasons, the process of distributing of 
most large security issues is likely to 
be comparatively slow and subject to 
temporary interruptions. 


HIS difference in the relative speed 

with which merchandise and securi- 
ties can be distributed is largely respon- 
sible for the different manner in which 
banking accommodation is afforded 
the two classes of distributors. The 
distribution of merchandise is of course 
financed by a line of credit borrowings, 
commercial paper or acceptances, 
while the distribution of securities is 
effected through the call and time loan 
markets which are largely centered in 
New York because of the pre-eminent 
position of the New York Stock Ex- 
change as the chief American market 
for American stocks and bonds. 

These time and call loans are made 
on the collateral of carefully diversified 
securities whose market value averages 
some 20 to 25 per cent in excess of the 
sums loaned upon them. Lenders are 
adequately protected by permission to 
sell out the collateral if its market 
prices shrink below the margin agreed 
upon. With respect to desirable col- 
lateral, securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange are so readily 
salable at all times that they are almost 
invariably preferred. The ideal se- 
curity collateral, from the lender’s 
standpoint, must be instantly salable, 
and possess relatively stable prices. 

Time loans, like commercial loans, 
are made for thirty, sixty and ninety 
days. But the call loan is repayable 
on demand, and often remains out- 
standing only a single day. Time 
loans are negotiated either direct be- 
tween lenders and _ borrowers, or 
through a money broker, while call 
loans, in addition to these same two 


methods, are often effected at the 
Stock Exchange “money desk.” 

This “money desk” is a_ prosaic 
piece of furniture on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange. To this 
desk come the stock brokers who wish 
to borrow call funds, either to carry 
securities purchased on margin by 
their customers, or for various other 
purposes. On the other hand, the 
lenders, such as the large New York 
banks and trust companies, when they 
find themselves with funds to lend in 
the stock market, telephone their 
offers to some member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, who as their 
agent goes to the money desk and files 
their offer of money to loan there. 
The lender may either lend his funds 
“at the market,” or may state some 
fixed rate—say, 4 per cent—at which 
he will lend it, in much the same way 
as a seller of stocks may make his 
selling order either a “market” or an 
order “limited” at a given price. Much 
of the funds loaned on call in this way 
originate with “out of town” banks, 
who place balances with their New 
York correspondents. 

The rates upon call loans are estab- 
lished by supply and demand. When 
much money is offered and little is 
sought, the rate declines, but when 
little money is offered and much is 
sought, the rate advances. The call 
rate is very sensitive to forces in the 
money market, and sometimes in times 
of stringency has soared to very high 
figures. But it should always be 
remembered that only a few loans are 
made at these very high figures, and 
that they are soon paid off by borrow- 
ers. When a high rate for a day or so 
is averaged in with more normal rates: 
over the course of the year, the actual 
per annum rate is only inconsiderably 
affected. The renewal rate, since it 
applies to so large a proportion of the 
call loans outstanding, is a far better 
index to the prevailing rate for call 
loans, than the daily high or low rate, 
or even an average rate based upon 
them. 


NE reason for the sensitiveness of 

this call money market arises from 
the fact that, from the standpoint of the 
lending banks, such loans are made 
with excess funds. It is, of course, the 
first duty of the commercial bank, 
with respect to the placing of its loans, 
to give accommodation to its regular 
commercial depositors and customers. 
The funds needed in the call money 
market and which constitute the 
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supply side of that market, are conse- 
quently collected from all over the 
country, and arise from those excess 
funds which the banker cannot safely 
and desirably place in other forms of 
investment. In consequence, general 
tendencies in the broader market for 
commercial borrowings will be reflected 
very early in the call loan rate. 

Furthermore, the system of daily 
settlements of contracts made on the 
floor of the New York Stock Exchange 
causes a similar variability on the 
demand side of the market. The turn- 
over in the stock market, being de- 
pendent upon so many economic 
factors, varies considerably in volume 
from day to day. 

A final reason for the changeable 
nature of the call loan rate is to be 
found in the fact that, unlike a large 
proportion of commercial borrowings, 
loans on security collateral are not, 
under the existing law, rediscountable 
at the Federal Reserve Banks. 

One characteristic of call loans is 
their complete liquidity. They have 
as collateral. securities which are in- 
stantly salable upon the most highly 
organized and liquid market in this 
country and perhaps in the world— 
the New York Stock Exchange. For 


The floor of the New York Stock Exchange; on the wall mas the right is the annunciator board which summons the members’ representatives by number 


this reason, the lender can call his loan 
at will, and if it is not promptly met he 
can at once sell out its collateral and 
recover his funds. This liquidity of 
the call loan accounts for its extreme 
safety to the lender. Granted fair 
margins and intelligent oversight, there 
is no safer form of loan in the world 
than the call loan. Losses to lenders 
in the call loan market are inconsid- 
erable, either in actual or proportionate 
amounts, as compared with losses sus- 
tained in commercial paper. Before 
the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve system, the secondary reserves 
of our entire commercial banking 
system rested upon the call loan 
market, and although the Reserve 
system has largely obviated this bur- 
den through the liquidity which its 
rediscount facilities lend to commer- 
cial paper and acceptances, neverthe- 
less the call loan market today in no 
small degree serves to maintain the 
liquidity of American commercial 
banking. 

From the standpoint of commercial 
banking, the security collateral loan is 
defective in one respect —that it is not 
“self-liquidating.” The theory under- 


lying the acceptance, and perhaps to a 
lesser degree commercial paper, is that 


Nine 


the debtor is almost automatically 
put in position to liquidate his debt 
by selling the goods purchased and 
conveyed to him through the credit 
borrowed by their means. Neverthe- 
less, one important phase of the loans 
made upon Stock Exchange securities 
is frequently overlooked—that their 
total amount is “‘self-reducing”’ before 
the arrival of a commercial crisis, and 
its accompanying tightness in the 
money market. Owing alike to specu- 
lative factors within the stock market 
and economic factors entirely outside 
it, stock prices on the Exchange in- 
variably fall some three months to a 
year prior to the similar fall in the 
prices of raw materials and manu- 
factured goods which occurs at a 
commercial crisis. During such a fall 
in stock prices, the amount of bank 
loans needed to carry their floating 
supply rapidly diminishes, not only 
because stock prices themselves are 
lower, but also because the speculative 
investor to a greater or lesser extent 
purchases securities outright at the 
lower prices and thus diminishes the 
proportion of stocks in the floating 
supply. For this reason, far from 
putting an added strain on the money 
market at the peak of stringency, the 
(Continued on page 44) 
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‘ E mere assemblage and erection 

of machinery,” said Min, as she 
thoughtfully fried the eggplant, “‘con- 
veys to the investor a guarantee of 
bona fides.” 

Thus does Stephen Leacock, noted 
humorist, satirize in a recent burlesque 
issue of Life, the new investment 
knowledge of the masses. 

And it’s true, this superficial famili- 
arity with hitherto mysteries of finance. 

The Liberty and Victory loan 
campaigns, as 
everyone knows, 
started it, and 
the progressive 
banks and in- 
vestment houses 
have not failed 
to acknowledge 
and capitalize 
the trend of the 
times. 

No longer do 
they annually dig 
up their select 
lists of ‘‘best 
people” as pros- 
pects. The field is much larger. The 
old solid small-type bond “circulars” 
have now become legible, attractive 
and interesting under the advertising 
man’s urge of “human interest copy.” 
That bugaboo, “the information con- 
tained herein is reliable but not guar- 
anteed,” appears less often to dismay 
the few intrepid souls brave enough to 
wade through the old-time bond ritual. 

The Cleveland Trust Company has 
gone even a step further than its more 
or less aggressive contemporaries. It 
has taken its Bond Department to the 
people, and labelled its issues with the 
seal of “Safe Bonds.” This is in line 
with its policy of frankness which 
speaks quite openly of 6 per cent loans 
and lines of credit in the face of depres- 
sion whispers and tradition’s whiskers. 

Its fifty community banks are minia- 
ture investment houses too; its branch 
managers are actually trained as skilled 
bond salesmen. 

There is a bit of strategy in that 
school for bond salesmen. Between 
the Bond Department and the Savings 
Department there has long been a state 
of armed neutrality in most banks. 
These departments have not yet come 
to realize that a fat savings account is 
often dangerous for the bank as well as 
for its owner, who somehow too often 
becomes the “easy mark” of the “get- 
rich-quick”’ man. 

Now comes the Cleveland Trust 
Company with an unofficial solution 


By I. I. SPERLING 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, O. 


and bloodless victory. The branch 
manager, it holds, is one of the home 
folks. He knows his neighbors and 
customers in the community —which, 
by the way, indicates that the large 
metropolitan bank can still be small 
enough for personal human contact 
with the smallest depositor. The 
branch manager, then, knows his 
customers intimately, their standing in 
the community, their hopes and aspira- 
tions — presumably he is their financial 
confessor. And on the other hand, he 
is interested in the larger task of build- 
ing up his office for the natural ad- 
vantage of the bank that employs him. 
He knows that some accounts should 
not be disturbed, but that some are 
sure to be. 


O THE Cleveland Trust branch 

manager does not always jealously 
keep his left handful of bonds from 
knowing what his right fistful of savings 
pass booksis doing. Tactfully, and only 
in certain cases when his judgment so 
dictates, he broaches the subject of a 
current issue to those who in his opin- 
ion are “prospects” for somebody else 
if not for their own bank. He saves 
for the bank a part of the savings 
account that might otherwise be wholly 
withdrawn, and wins business for the 
Bond Department. 

The branch bond plan also makes the 
problem of distribution less difficult. 
The branch manager is at his desk. 
The prospect comes to him. If there 
should be no sale, there likewise is no 
lost motion. In the larger branches 
bond salesmen are posted several hours 
a day to assist the busy branch man- 
ager. Other salesmen “cover” several 
branches. 

There is another perhaps less direct 
result of this branch bond policy. Co- 
operating with the Better Business 
Commission of the Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club, the branch men are using 
the slogan of the commission —‘“‘Be- 
fore you invest — investigate.” 

Potential and grateful, if not im- 
mediate buyers of the bank’s bonds are 
thus made by the enlightening talks 
given prospects—and the wildcatter 
finds his expected victim capable of 
parrying every one of his masked 
thrusts with the rapier of intelligent 
investment knowledge. 

In his talks to his branch bond 
men, C. B. Gleason, manager of. the 
Cleveland Trust Company’s Bond 


THE BURROUGHS 


Each Branch Manager Bond 


How a Cleveland Bank Is Taking Its Bond Department to the 


People by Intensive Training and a Simplified Sales Talk 


Department, coaches his staff to sug- 
gest to would-be investors these 
questions to determine the merits of a 
bond issue: 

“This new interest in investments 
on the part of the general public has its 
disadvantage as far as the gullible 
person is concerned—and his tribe 
certainly has increased through the 
efforts of the glib cat-and-dog salesman 
and despite educational endeavors,” 
Mr. Gleason says. 

“But you can usually get him to 
think a bit if you ask him whether the 
house selling the bond he is interested 
in has been established long enough to 
show its character; has it been success- 
ful and right in previous issues. And 
advise him against buying securities on 
the basis of advice from friends who are 
employees of bond or investment 
houses. 

“Tell him that after he has selected 
his house, he should stick to it. If he 
shops around, it will be like treating 
with several doctors. Each house ex- 
amines its own securities and knows 
them best.” 

In its bond advertising in the news- 
papers the bank is different. - Its 
slogan is “safe bonds” and its copy 
reflects the motto in no uncertain terms 
and with no technical trivialities to 
confuse the untrained mind. The in- 
formation is cut to a minimum. There 
is no space or appropriation for the 
institutional or inspirational copy used 
nationally by great investment houses 
with such apparent good effect; the 
story of each new bond is told in simple 
and as far as possible non-technical 
language. Income, security, and the 
bank’s recommendation are the three 
points of attack in the ads. 


IHHE advertising immediately de- 

parts from the old circular style, 
with its ominous heading of “Brown 
and Co. First Mortgage 64% Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds” and with its masses 
of eight-point type. 

“Eight Per Cent, Long Term” was 
used as the first appeal in the line. 
Then the two or three statements, 
establishing the rate of yield and the 
safety of the bonds, were played up. 
The copy was so played as to catch the 
eye. The strong border and hand- 
lettering made the advertisement domi- 
nate its page of the dailies. 

In the second place, the copy was 
reduced to a minimum of statements 
and those such as anyone could under- 
stand. It was calculated that the two 
real selling arguments, after the eye 
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Exempt From All Taxes in Ohio 
Exempt From All Federal Income Money To, Invest 
5 t f 0 h ° Free shouldbe carefully placed. 
ta e 0 10 this bank 
you are invited to mi 
44% Bonds use of the expert invest- 
The Only Debt of the Stat: : ment counsel of our Bond 
‘ The State of Ohio Ad- Department. 
Due April and October justed Compensation : 
1923-1932 Bonds are exempt from You can avail yourself of 
Price to yield 4.40% to 4% They are called for payment all Ohio taxes and Fed- cal seeder: - Frad 
According to Maturity June 15th of this year. eral Income Taxes. hood, 4 ° 
Further information from the Bond Department The 


The Cleveland 
Trust Company 


had been stopped in its 
daily gazing through the 
newspaper, were the high 
yield and the fact the 
Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany said these bonds 
were good ones to buy. 
It was upon the supposi- 
tion that the good name 
of an established com- 
pany is a major factor 
in selling investments, 
that the copy was cut to the bone. 

And these advertisements are not 
hidden on the financial page but are 
located in the retail section. 


Insurance Coverage = Burglary, Robbery, Fidelity 


ANY bankers fail to distinguish 

the coverage granted by insurance 
companies under the term of burglary 
msurance, robbery insurance and fidel- 
ity insurance, and it becomes necessary 
very often, to explain that there is a 
marked difference in these forms of 
coverage. 

Bank burglary is usually considered 
a night attack, when by means of ex- 
plosives a locked safe or vault is entered. 

Robbery, or daylight holdup, 
as is more generally known, is an 
attack by yeggmen during the daytime 
by which emplovees are forced, under 
threat of violence, to surrender to the 
robber, money, securities and other 
valuables. 

Fidelity insurance is a _ protec- 
tion against loss through fraud, 
dishonesty, forgery, theft, embez- 
zlement and any other dishonest 
criminal act on the part of an insured 
employee. 

The bank burglary and robbery 


. policy now issued by nearly all of the 


insurance companies is a form which 
was copyrighted by the American 
Bankers Association after it had been 
drafted by the insurance committee of 
that association, together with a 
committee representing the old-line 
burglary insurance companies. The 


profitably in Ohio State 434% 
Adjusted Compensation 
Bonds which enjoy the same 
tax exemption as your Vic- 
tory 334% and the Liberty 
3%2% Bonds and yield from 
4.40% to 4%. 


RICHARDS, PARISH | 
and LAMSON | 


The CLEVELAND TRUST | 
COMPANY 


Due 


to 4.4%. 


Hand lettering and a strong border — exit masses of eight-point type 


Results in this case and in the case 
of offerings that followed, indicated 
that the simplified copy in the strong 


layout was doing the work. Through- 


By 
GEORGE D. BARTLETT 


Secretary, Wisconsin Bankers Association 


sale of this policy is not ‘limited, 
however, to members of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The “‘burglary hazard” as covered in 


.this policy, necessitates forcible entry 


into the vault,. and into the safe 
contained within a vault. The policy 
may also cover against loss by robbery 
or holdup occurring within the prem- 
ises, when the necessary number of 
employees is regularly at work. A 
separate premium is charged for the 
robbery hazard and it is always 
necessary that a bank have within 
its premises at all hours, when the 
bank is open for business, the num- 
ber of employees stated in the schedule 
attached to the policy. 

Prior to 1919 both the burglary and 
robbery hazard were covered under 
these policies by the payment of 
one premium, because practically all 
losses had been due to burglary, and 
not to robbery. Conditions changed 
about that time, and the holdup 
hazard became the more dangerous 
of the two. To meet this new situa- 
tion, the insurance companies then 
made a separate charge (usually $1.00 


1, 1923, to October 1, 
1932, to yield from 4% | 


For sale at the Main 
Office or at any of our 
32 branch offices. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


The Cleveland 
Trust Co 


Prospect 3000 


_ policy contains a restriction whereby 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


Bond Department 


out relatively slow times 
in bond selling, the ad- 
vertisements of bond 
offerings pulled and 
pulled strong. The best 
part of the effect is that 
the advertising is still 
pulling—and pulling in new people 
who had evidently been in the habit 
of passing over more conventional 
copy as uninteresting. 


mpany 


per thousand) for the robbery coverage. 
As the A. B. A. standard form of 


the insurance company shall not be 
liable for a burglary or robbery loss if 
an employee of the assured is crimi- 
nally implicated as an accessory in 
effecting or attempting to effect a loss, 
the carrying of fidelity bonds upon 
bank employees becomes essential, 
for the coverage furnished under a 
fidelity bond is intended to cover the 
criminal acts of an employee, including 
acts that would render void a burglary 
or robbery policy. 

Many banks do not seem to under- 
stand that there is a difference between 
a regular robbery policy and what is 
known as a messenger holdup policy. 
The regular “robbery policy” only 
covers loss from robbery within the 
premises, while a messenger robbery 
policy is intended to cover the rob- 
bery of a bank employee when per- 
forming duties outside of the bank 
premises. 

Every bank should examine its 
policies carefully, first, to determine 
the precise form of insurance they 
cover; and second, to make sure that 
the bank is complying with all of the 
conditions set forth in the policies. 
Then recovery will be certain. 
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They Like To Do Business in America 


The Foreign Banks, Through Their Many Branches in United 
States, Are Giving Valuable Service and Building Business 


EN we speak of foreign banking 
we usually think of the activities 
of American banks , 
abroad, their 
branches in for- 
eign commercial 
centers, their fi- 
nancial connec- 
tions in foreign 
countries, and the 
facilities they offer 
for handling the 
business of Ameri- 
can exporters and 
importers. But 
there is another, 
and a very inter- 
_esting side to the 
subject of foreign 
banking, and that 
is the business 
which foreign 
banks do with 
American banks 
and business houses, some of them 
through their established agencies in 
this country, others by means of repre- 
sentatives here. 

In some particulars, it is asserted, 
these institutions can give better 
service than the foreign |\department 
of even the largest American banks, 
chiefly because of their intimate knowl- 
edge and widespread connections in 
their homecountries. The branch bank- 
ing system is almost universal abroad. 

Practically all of these foreign banks 
have many branches, that feature 
having been developed to a point far 
beyond anything of the kind in the 
case of American banks. For instance, 
Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., London, has over 
1,550 branches in England and Wales 
and correspondents in all the principal 
towns throughout the world. 

The London Joint City and Midland 
Bank, Limited, not only has over 1,550 
offices in England and Wales, but also 
has “Atlantic Offices” aboard the great 
transatlantic liners, “Aquitania,” 
“Berengaria”’ and “Mauretania.” 

It is interesting, though perhaps not 
surprising, that foreign banks are 
anxious to deal with American banks 
and American business houses. They 
have no doubt of our solvency and 
realize that it is wise to facilitate 
banking relations between their coun- 
tries and the United States. 

Asked to give a brief outline of the 
service of his institution through its 
United States agency, J. McCurrach, 
New York agent of the Banco National 
Ultramarino, the state bank of the 
Portuguese Colonies, said: 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


“We buy and sell foreign exchange 
and finance exports for American busi- 
ness men and houses. We do this with 
foreign money inasmuch as we are not 
permitted by the laws of the state of 
New York to accept deposits here. 
On the other hand, we keep foreign 
funds in American banks. Many of 
these institutions turn over to us 
considerable foreign business for the 
countries where we are established. We 
make collections for American custom- 
ers. In many countries we are better 
equipped to do this than even are the 
American banks which have branches 
abroad. For instance, we have thirty- 


seyen branches in Portugal and ad-. 


jacent islands of the Azores and 
Madeira. We have twenty-three 
branches in eastern and western Africa 
and adjacent islands, three in India, 
one in China and six in Brazil. 

“Our mail every day brings us credit 
and trade information from the coun- 
tries where we have offices and this is 
placed at the disposal of our customers 
here. We get many inquiries from 
American firms concerning business 
conditions abroad, and we have been 
instrumental in getting foreign selling 
agents for American manufacturers. 
We believe that, considering the limita- 
tion under which we work, we do as 
much for American foreign trade as 
the American banks themselves. 

“Some countries, notably the Argen- 
tine and France, propose placing 
restrictions on American and other 
foreign banks having branches in these 
countries — restrictions similar to those 
placed by the parent banks in foreign 


countries upon Argentine and French 
banks having branches in America 
and elsewhere. 
This will in a way 
be retaliation for 
the American aiti- 
tude towards for- 
eign banks in this 
country. 

London, 
which has more 
foreign banks than 
any other city in 
the world, all of 
them can accept 
local deposits just 
as freely as the 
British banks. As 
far as the foreign 
exchangesituation 
is concerned, that 
affects all banks 
equally, so that 
we work under no 
greater handicap in this respect than 
the American banks. 

“‘A piece of constructive work which 
we are doing right now is that we are 
recommending to country banks in 
America, our correspondents, that they 
endeavor to use their influence with 
foreigners in their territories not to 
send all their savings out of this 
country as many of them are inclined to 
do, but to keep some of it here, because 
American dollars will not depreciate 
in value as money changed into foreign 
currency might. In some cases the 
foreigner in America by sending his 
savings abroad might lose it all and be 
left a charge on the local community 
here. We believe that bankers can 
do a lot to prevent that.” 

Another very large foreign bank well 
represented in this country isthe Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, of Milan, Italy. 
At normal rates of exchange, this insti- 
tution would have larger resources 
than any American bank. John S. 
Durland, one of the New York agents 
of this big Italian bank, is an American 
with foreign banking experience. His 
associate officers in the commodious 
New York office at 62-64 William 
Street are of Italian birth and com- 
mercial training. The business of this 
agency is largely with banks, but it 
also deals with individual exporters 
and importers, especially those of Italian 
extraction and connections. It does 
not make a feature of travel or im- 
migrant service but does serve in 
special ways. For example, it recently 
helped a customer to obtain new 
currency from the United States 
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Government to replace a roll of bills 
accidently destroyed by fire. 
Naturally, one of the important 
functions these foreign banks are trying 
to perform by means of this representa- 
tion in this country is to inform the 
American public concerning the eco- 
nomic and business conditions in their 
countries. For instance, with this 
object in view, the Bank of Chosen 
(Korea) has issued 


dozen pages, which contains important 
data coneerning imports, exports and 
general conditions of South African 
trade. The New York agency gives 
New York business men credit infor- 
mation on foreign trade in South and 
East Africa, Australia and the East. 
It purchases bills on approved names 
and opens letters of credit for the 
import or export of goods and, like 


Thirteen 


and elsewhere, and special attention is} 
given to commercial and credit intel-] 
ligence. This service is available to} 
exporters, importers, manufacturers 
and others wishing to extend their 
trade relations with South and East 
Africa. 

Another important British bank 
which seeks American business is the 
London & River Plate, Ltd. This was 
the first English] 


two handsomely Th : bank established 
bound and illus- DiscoNnTo - GESELLSCHAFT | [, Fyen Remote Markets Sumitomo Bank, Limited in the Argentine 
trated volumes on Capa Pid Ven Republic, itsj 
the **Economic M 650,000,000 ITH _ branches and Buenos Aires| 
ran i BL 
History of Chosen” BAN IM HAMBURG 084K. branchhavingbeen 
and the Economic AG. South West opened in 1863. At 
History of Man- __ scHER the present time] 
churia.’’ It is Kenya Colony and Tanganyika Territory, the bank has thir-] 
this institution brings even the most re- 
doubtful if there is mote markets of Southern Africa directly | teen branches in 
in contact with New York and the 
any other such com- cities. Hence the National- Argentine, five in 


plete compendium 
of this information 
in existence. The 
semi-annual re- 
ports of the Bank 
of Chosen, estab- 
lished by special 
act of Japan, as 
translated and 
abridged, also 
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Cable Address STOCKH 


Svenska 


Kr. 


: Beak? of South Africa forms a connecting 


New York Agency, 44 Beaver Street 


contain valuable 
information con- 
cerning general conditions in that part 
of the world. 

The National Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., which has over 500 branches in 
Africa, has an American Branch at 
44 Beaver Street, New York. It 
issues a monthly trade report of a 


Early Returns in Bank Practice With the Radiof 


UST what practical application has 
the radiophone for the average 
bank? Believe the radio salesmen 
and the chances are you'll sell your 
telephone stock and dispose of your car. 
Lodge night, apparently, will have no 
more attractions. Two-thirds of the 
male population must spend their 
nights at the switch. 

When the banker considers the ap- 
plication of the radio, there are two 
well defined points of view —that of the 
individual and that of the bank. 

From the individual’s point of view, 
there can.be no denying the fact that 
the radio is a great institution, a dy- 
namic force whose possibilities are 
hard to reckon— wonderful for getting 
first-hand despatches of the new and 
timely views on various subjects; for 
enjoying at home band concerts 
grand opera, dance music and vocal 
concerts; even the church services of 
your favorite denomination can be 
brought right into your own home. 
If the sermon is disagreeably long, just 
turn the knob and see what the Sox are 
doing. 


link of special importance in transacting Uruguay, thirteen f 
TRADE WITH FINLAND in Brazil three in 
Paraguay. 
NATIONAL BANK The Mercantile} 
SouTH’AFRICA2 HELSINGFORS Bank of India, 


eserves» Fk 242,000,000 
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Ltd., is another] 
British bank which} 
has a New York 
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a large American bank, it issues drafts 
and buys and sells cable transfers on 
all of the principal cities of the world. 

The Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., also issues a monthly review and 
keeps in close touch with trade and 
industrial conditions both in Africa 


By W. E. WALKER 


Director, Community New Business 
Department, First National Bank—Central 
Wisconsin Trust Company, 
Madison, Wis. 


“T have been in the radio game since 
1914,” says Victor Kansier of the Citi- 
zens Bank at Reedsburg, Wisconsin, 
“‘and believe me, it is the best hobby 
one can have—very interesting, clean 
and wholesome. It keeps the young 
chap home nights.” 

A large number of bankers have pur- 
chased radio equipment for their own 
amusement and use it, incidentally, as 
a service at the bank. 

For the consideration of banks them- 
selves, a survey of radio activities of 
financial institutions the country over 
points to certain definite tendencies 
and conclusions: 

First, the advertising potentiality of 
the radiophone seems uppermost at 
present. As an increasing number of 
banks install radio equipment, however, 
this factor will become less pronounced. 

Second, the most practical applica- 


agency. This bank| 
was established in| 
1892 to take over the business of the} 
Chartered Bank of India, London and 
China, which was established by Royal} 
Charter in 1858—in 1916 it also ac-| 
quired the business of the Bank of] 
Mauritius, Ltd. It has branches in| 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Malay, China 
(Continued on page 37) 


tion of the radio for banks appears to} 
be in obtaining market reports and| 
quotations and in sending out such] 
information by the larger institutions. | 
Although reports from a large number 
of banks show this service to be fara 
from satisfactory, improvement in this] 
direction can undoubtedly be expected. | 

Third, as far as direct advertising in} 
its strictest sense is concerned, the} 
future of the radio is, for some time at 
least, to be almost independent of it, | 
although some indirect advertising is 
and will continue to be possible. 

There can be little doubt about the} 
fact that, the publicity value of the} 
radio installed in banks has been and| 
still is in most communities its greatest | | 
asset. 

“The radiophone has been a very} 
great advertisement for our bank be-] 
cause it was entirely new and we were} 
the first bank in Wisconsin to install} 
and put one in practical use,” says J.| 
R. Wheeler, president of the Farmers} 
& Merchants Union Bank at Columbus. | 

“If you land here at 12:30 you will] 
hear the weather and market reports} 


; 
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which come in every day and are posted 
on the blackboard in the lobby. 
Every farmer stops to read the 
reports as he enters the bank, and 
many stockmen make special trips to 
the bank or telephone for the reports.” 

This market report service is typical 
of that rendered by scores of banks 
throughout the country. Bankers’ re- 
ports on the service, however, are far 
from unanimously enthusiastic about it. 

““We are getting satisfactory results,” 
reports C. W. Dinger, vice-president of 
the Eau Claire Savings Bank at Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, “but are not entirely 
satisfied with results on the market 
reports. When conditions are right 
we can get many good things in the 
evenings, especially from Philadelphia 
and other stations.” 

Victor H. Kansier at Reedsburg, 
Wisconsin, has been working with the 
radio for about eight years. What he 
has to say is pertinent: 

“The recent radio craze that has so 
suddenly come upon us is made possible 
by one of the greatest inventions that 
has ever been experienced by the world. 
We have had a set in our bank since 
last October and have found it a won- 
derful advertising medium. Market 
reports are received daily and posted 
in the lobby. 

“As far as the musical end of the 
game is concerned, it would not be 
profitable to install an instrument to 
receive music only, because the best 
concerts are broadcasted during the 
evening and the evening hours are by 
far the best to receive any kind of 
radio broadcasting. 

“One bad feature of the whole affair 
is that very successful receiving can 
be done only during the winter months. 
The so-called ‘static’ is so prominent 
during the summer months that it is 
often impossible to distinguish music 
from speech. All in all, I don’t see 
any direct profit by installing a set ina 


place of business.” 


N. T. Gill, cashier of the State Bank 
of Reedsburg in the same town, has also 
installed a radiophone. Says Mr. Gill: 

“At present, radiophone messages 
are quite uncertain and are not satis- 
factory at all times. The writer be- 


lieves that at least 75 per cent of the 
wonderful results reported in the news- 
papers are greatly exaggerated. When 
weather conditions are favorable, won- 
derful results are obtained. At 
times we hear stations in many parts of 


‘the United States with remarkable 


clearness—the Westinghouse at East 
Pittsburgh, Newark, the General Elec- 
tric Company at Schenectady, the 
Detroit News and several others. This, 
however, is unusual. 

“As the writer sees it, the principal 
value of the radiophone for bank pur- 
poses will be in the receiving of market 
news and other important news items 
which may be displayed by the bank or 
sent out by telephone to such customers 
as may be especially interested.” 

I cite these typical Wisconsin banks 
because indications are that Wisconsin 
banks are leading the field in installing 
radio equipment. 

“After returning from a conference of 
all extension division heads in Ken- 
tucky, I find that Wisconsin leads in 
radio,” declared Prof. W. H. Lighty, 
director of extension courses and edu- 
cational programs at the University 
of Wisconsin. ‘When I told them of 
our work they were astonished. Vir- 
tually all of those who attended the 
conference requested that the film we 
are making be sent them for use in 
their state.” 

The film referred to is a movie 
designed to teach the people of the 
state what they may expect from the 
university broadcasting station, and to 
instruct amateurs in the building and 
installation of receiving sets. 

Doubtless the fact that a score of 
Wisconsin banks have installed the 
equipment is due largely to the excel- 
lent co-operation afforded by the au- 
thorities at the University of Wisconsin 
and those in the state Department of 
Markets at Madison. 

These two agencies work in close 
harmony in this state. The Wisconsin 
Department of Markets has direct wire 
connection with all the important 
markets including Kansas City, Omaha, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis, Pitts- 
burgh, New York and Boston. It gets 
the market reports for all commodities 
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every morning. These are relayed at 
once to the Physics Department at the 
state university and from there broad- 
casted regularly. i 

Information coming from the various 
states would indicate that as far as 
banks are concerned, the radio has had 
a much wider application in the East 
and Middle West than it has in the far 
West and South. 

What Gilmer Winston, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union & Planters’ Bank & 
Trust Company at Memphis, has to 
say may have some bearing on this 
situation: 

**As far as I know, none of the banks 
in this immediate section is using the 
radiophone and I attribute it to the 
fact that supplies have been difficult to 
get. I understand that the Westing- 
house agents here in Memphis and 
also the General Electric agents and 
the DeForest agents are far behind 
with orders. As far as I can see, it 
appears to me that the radio com- 
panies have been supplying the East 
and larger cities in preference to this 
territory. I talked to a few of the 
stores recently and was informed that 
they were simply booking orders 
without any immediate promises of 
delivery.” 

Mr. Winston and several of the other 
bank officials have private sets. He 
reports thatentertainment and speeches 
sent out from the University of Wis- 
consin can be heard all over the room 
when conditions are right. 

There is a broadcasting station at 
Memphis where J. H. Puelicher, presi- 
dent of the Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 
Milwaukee, and vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association, broad- 
casted a short address some time ago. 
Most of the larger newspapers and 
many of the state universities are in- 
stalling sending equipment. 

On the west coast, bankers do not 
appear to be taking up radio activities 
very actively. The First National 
Bank of Upland, California, however, 
is one that has installed complete 
equipment. The radio outfit of the 
First National at Upland is almost as 


powerful as any in the country, capable 


of sending and receiving messages for 


(Continued on page 30) 
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ie The complete receiving equipment 
of the Citizens Bank, Reedsburg, Wis., and the receiving eet of the Bank of Southern Wisconsin, Janesville 
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The Gesitz-Gesatz 


By D. S. KNOWLTON 


“ME: CZERNZLZSKY, of the Ge- 
sitz-Gesatz, to see you.” 
The advertising manager sighed. 

“Tell him I’m busy,” he replied 
wearily, and shut the door. 

For he knew in advance just what 
the man from the Gesitz-Gesatz would 
say, if admitted. 

Mr. Czernzlzsky would explain to 
him that there were 50,000 Gesitzish 
people in his city—that every one of 
them, their “‘sisters and their cousins 

and their aunts,” read the Gesitz- 
Gesatz— that in fact, the Gesitz-Gesatz 
was the only Gesitzian newspaper in 
this part of the country, and that as 
most Gesitzians could not speak Eng- 
lish, the Gesitz-Gesatz was the only 
possible means of conveying to them 
any message whatever — that the sworn 
circulation of the Gesitz-Gesatz was 
20,000—that if his bank advertised in 
the Gesitz-Gesatz, the grateful Gesitz- 
ians would swarm into the lobby in 
eager mobs, bringing with them gold 
with which to swell the bank’s deposits 
—but that if his bank did not advertise 
in the Gesitz-Gesatz, the unforgiving 
Gesitzians would carry an eternal 
grudge in their hearts, withdraw what 
money they already had on deposit in 

_ his bank, and nevermore darken the 
doors of that hostile institution. 

For the advertising manager knew 
Mr. Czernzlzsky of old. The year 
before that gentleman had been selling- 
space in an “official” labor union year- 
book, of which, it later appeared, the 
labor union involved knew nothing 
whatever. The year before that he 
had been selling space in a foreign 
language concert program—at a com- 
mission of 60 per cent. 

In short, the advertising manager 
knew that Mr. Czernzlzsky was purely 
and simply a space-seller. 

And what is a space-seller? Why, a 
man who sells nothing but space. Not 
advertising space — just space. 

For the advertising manager also 
knew that there were not 50,000 
Gesitzians in his city, but only about 
10,000—that the Gesitz-Gesatz had 
a circulation of only about 2,000—that 
it was not in particularly good repute 
even among the Gesitzians themselves, 
and in no wise whatever controlled 
their allegiance. 

Perhaps you are wondering who in 
the world these Gesitzians are, anyhow. 
I must confess that to the best of my 
knowledge there is no such nationality. 
By “‘Gesitzians’’ I mean simply foreign- 
ers—and the “‘Gesitz-Gesatz’”’ is simply 
a generic term for a_ particularly 
worthless form of foreign language 
newspaper. It is a convenient term— 


rather all-inclusive, for it sounds a 
good deal like the name of almost 
any foreign language publication, 
and it forms a valuable addition 
to one’s vocabulary, as it saves 
the labor of studying out and 
memorizing the names of some of 
these foreign language sheets which 
pose as newspapers. 

But a Gesitz-Gesatz is not a 
real, honest-to-goodness news- 
paper. There are certain fine, 
honest, legitimate foreign language 
newspapers — real agents of Ameri- 
canization and carriers of real 
news. These papers do not sell 
mere space—they sell advertising 
space, just as truly as do the best 
American dailies. But the Gesitz- 
Gesatz is not one of them. 

The Gesitz-Gesatz is a dishonest 
sheet. It lives on misrepresenta- 
tion and threat of ill will. And 
that is the way by which it can 
be identified. If a foreign language 
newspaper solicitor comes into your 
bank and tries to sell you advertising 
space purely and simply upon the merits 
of his paper—if he has true circulation 
figures, and bases his selling appeal 
upon the number of readers per dollar 
which you may reach by advertising 
in his paper—then, perhaps, he is an 
honest salesman, and his paper an 
honest paper. He may be taken in 
good faith—with reservations as to 
circulation figures. For experience has 
taught that it is inadvisable to take for 
granted any circulation figures prof- 
fered by advertising solicitors. But 
the moment such a foreign language 
newspaper solicitor starts upon the 
“influence” line of talk—as soon as he 
begins to threaten boycott of your 
bank by “his people” if you do not 
advertise in his paper—look out. He 
is a space-seller, and his paper is 
another Gesitz-Gesatz. 

And do not suppose that the space- 
seller is confined to the foreign lan- 
guage newspaper field. He exists 


‘ wherever he sees an opportunity to 


capitalize upon some “‘influence”’ which 
supposedly can be turned against the 
prospect who refuses to buy his space. 

And his space is generally worthless, 
from an advertising point of view. He 
sells space in a newspaper which hardly 
anyone reads, or a program of a 
concert which hardly anyone will 
attend, or a year book or annual review 
at which hardly anyone will ever give 
an interested glance. The publications 
in which he sells space do not stand 
upon their own merits, but are merely 
excuses to sell space. A space-seller 
must sell space in something —he can- 


‘tion connected with some racial, relig- | 


not starve to death. So away he goes | 
and invents, devises or begs something 
with pages, printing and so-called | 
reading matter—preferably a publica- | 


ious or economic group—and behold, | 
he has his meal ticket. 

In the very nature of his publication 
he cannot sell space therein upon the 
basis of its value as an advertising | 
medium, for it has practically no 
advertising value. His “big stick” | 
with which he browbeats his prospects 
into buying space is the “powerful § 
influence” of the organization or group | 
which is “‘back of” his publication. | 

Now of course there is such a thing 
as good will advertising. You may 
give an ad to the paper of a church 
which carries a sizable balance at your | 
bank, not because you believe that the} 
ad will be read by the members of the 
congregation to any great extent, or] 
that it will have the effect of bringing | 
them into the bank forthwith, but} 
purely because by inserting that ad in| 
their paper, and paying for it, you! 
express your friendly attitude toward 
them and hope to gain their lasting] 
friendship and continuing good will} 
in return. 

But the space-seller lives by revers-] 
ing the principle of good will advertis- 
ing. Instead of saying “advertise| 
with us, and you will gain the good will! 
of our readers, or our organization,”’} 
he says, “if you do nof-advertise with 
us, you will incur our everlasting ill} 
will.” 

Now this is ridiculous. It is absurd 
to suppose that the readers of the} 
Gesitz-Gesatz, for instance, stop to 
figure out, every time they read the} 
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sheet, what firms in their city have not 
advertised therein, and carefully to 
plant in their hearts the seeds of hatred 
and enmity against those firms. As a 
matter of fact, the names of non-adver- 
tisers cannot possibly even occur to the 
readers of a newspaper, for there is 
nothing to call them to the attention of 
these readers. The non-advertisers 
simply are not there; why should the 
readers think about them at all? 
- Yet the space-seller continues to sell 
space on the strength of threats of 
ill-will to non-advertisers. He may sell 
space in a labor annual review, a 
church entertainment program, a trade 
paper, or any publication which has 
back of it a group, religious, racial or 
economic, whose hypothetical ill will 
he can conjure up before his prospect — 
at a profit. 

For .the space-seller is a parasite. 
The victim of the space-seller believes, 
when he buys an ad, that he is purchas- 
ing the good will of a certain group or 
organization, and insuring himself 
against their ill will. As a matter of 
fact, he is lining the pockets of the 
space-seller, for these canny gentle- 
men operate upon a commission of 
from 25 to 60 per cent. 

It may amaze you, perhaps, that I 
should. mention the space-seller in 
connection with religious publications. 
It would equally amaze the very 
religious organizations which employ 
space-sellers, if they realized that they 
were actually sponsoring this particular 
form of business hold-up. These 
organizationsemploy space-sellers pure- 
ly through ignorance of what consti- 
tutes advertising value and without 
any conception of the methods em- 
ployed by the space-sellers. 

A certain religious organization, for 
instance, may decide to give a concert 
for the purpose of raising money. One 
of the first problems to be met by the 
committee in charge is how to meet the 
cost of printing the program. At this 
‘juncture along comes a bright young 
man who explains that advertising 
space in such a concert program is 
extremely valuable—who tells the 


committee that if they will simply \ 
turn over to him theentire matter @ 


of printing the program, he 
will see to it that the com- 
plete programs are delivered 
to them upon the night of 
the concert, absolutely 
without cost to them— 
paying both printing costs 
and his own bill for “services 
rendered” out of the pro- | 
ceeds of advertising space |) 
sold. Itisa simple solution 
to a bothersome problem. 
The committee agreestothe 
proposal and another space- 
seller is at large among us. 

Now, if the organization giving the 
concert had any knowledge of the 


manner in which the space-seller would 
brandish the threat of the ill will of 
that organization in order to sell his 
space, they would be amazed, indig- 
nant and ashamed. 

What a ridiculous proposition the 
whole thing is! The space-seller will 
tell you how many members of the 
religious organization have accounts 
at your bank. He will dilate at length 
upon the lasting gratitude of its 
directors and its concert committee, 
which your ad willearn. He will paint 
a startling picture of the entire 
organization emphatically gesturing 
“thumbs down” every time the name 
of your bank is mentioned, if you do 
not buy space in their program. And 
as a matter of fact, the directors and 
concert committee of the organization 
will never bother to look to see whether 
you advertised in their concert program 
or not. They lose their interest in the 
proposition when they turn it over to 
the space-seller. If he comes through 
with the printed programs in time for 
the concert, without expense to them, 
all well and good, and no questions 
asked. What does it matter to the 
directors and committee members 
whether you advertised in their pro- 
gram or not? 

Bear in mind that the objectionable 
feature is not the concert program 
itself, but the space-seller — the parasite 
who threatens ill will and gobbles an 
excessive commission. You may be 
perfectly willing to donate a reasonable 
amount toward the cost of printing the 
concert program of a religious organi- 
zation—but why provide a fat meal 
ticket to a solicitor? 

Now, if the organization member in 
charge of the concert comes to your 
office in person, and asks for an ad or 
a donation, then it is a different 
matter. It becomes a case of legiti- 
mate solicitation of good will advertis- 
ing—a matter to be acted upon 
according to the esteem in which you 
hold the good will of the organization 
soliciting the ad. 
In this case all 
the money which 
you may pay for 
your ad, if you 


Hecanconjureup hypothetical ill- 
will before a prospect—at a profit 
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take one, goes for the purpose intended. 
The solicitor, being an actual member 
of the organization, receives no money 
for his or her services. And in this 
case you will find that the threat theme 
—the ill will theme—will be conspicu- 
ously lacking in the sales appeal of the 
solicitor. 

So it is with a lodge publication. 
If the solicitor is an actual member of 
the lodge, serving without commission 
—all well and good. It isa legitimate 
solicitation of good will advertising. 

And getting back to the foreign 
language newspaper again—if the 
solicitor gives true circulation figures, 
and tries to sell upon the basis of price 
paid for reader reached, instead of 
threatening the ill will of the Gesitzians 
—it is a legitimate solicitation of 
regular newspaper advertising. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss 
the merits of foreign newspapers, labor 
reviews, lodge year-bonks, and the like, 
as advertising media. This is a matter 
which each bank must decide for itself 
in the light of its location and its 
business affiliations with each organi- 
zation soliciting advertising, and with 
due regard for the fundamental con- 
sideration of price charged per reader 
reached. : 

I am objecting merely to the 
continuing success with which the 
space-sellers manage to fleece banks out 
of a goodly share of their advertising 
appropriations. 

For banks seem to be particularly 
easy marks for the space-seller. Per- 
haps it is because many bankers who 
are not experienced in analyzing adver- 
tising values would rather pay the price 
than go to the bother of investigating. 
Perhaps it is because banks have such 
peculiarly reciprocal relations with 
theircustomers. Nowhere, apparently, 
is the “‘you scratch my back and I'll 
scratch yours” policy more strongly 
in force than between banks and their 
customers. Now there is nothing 
wrong about this policy. But it 
provides a powerful talking-point for 
the space-seller. The familiar ‘‘do not 
offend the customer” theme naturally 
sounds quite proper to the banker— 
and this, I believe, is a particular reason 
why banksseem to have difficulty 
in distinguishing the space-seller 
from the legitimate advertising 
solicitor. Now there is a very 
simple way to determine 
whether a solicitor is a 
legitimate salesman or 
merely a space-seller. 

Let him talk—and keep an 
ear open for the blackmail 
theme. If it appears, then, 
after he has gone, call the 
headquarters of the organiza- 
tion which he represents, and 
find out whether he is an 
authorized representative of that 
organization, and whether he is being 


(Continued on page 43) 
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WAS stand- 

ing on the 
street in a small 
town in West 
Virginia recently, when I noticed a free- 
for-all fight among a group of fifteen 
or twenty school boys. They ranged 
in age from about eight to ten years. 
Three or four men stopped the fight and 
directed the boys to go home. 

*‘What was the trouble?” I asked one 
of the men when he came back to the 
sidewalk. 

“Those kids have had a contest in 
their school banking system during the 
last week. The third grade was ahead 
at noon today. But a fourth grade 
boy went home and brought back $25. 
That placed his grade ahead at the 
close of the contest this afternoon. 
The third grade boys waited here to get 
revenge for what they claim was an 
unfair trick.” 

I did not realize that the West 
Virginia School Banking System had 
aroused so much enthusiasm as to 
cause these young Americans to scrap 
for points gained in a contest between 
grades. But I was to be further 
surprised that evening. 

While sitting in the lobby of my hotel 
talking with the local school super- 
intendent, a boy about ten years of age 
came up carrying an old-fashioned 
shoe-shine box, and asked if I wanted 
a shine. It was unusual, but I 
permitted him to shine my shoes. 
While he was at work, I got him to 
talking. 

“Why are you shining shoes?” I 
asked. 

“Well, I’ve got seven pages of my 
book full of stamps, and I want to 
finish the other three before Christ- 
mas.” 

“What do you mean, pages of 
stamps?”’ I inquired. 

“You see, mister, we got a banking 
system in our school. The teacher 
gives each kid a book which has ten 

blank pages. Then she sells us stamps 


Co-Operating, 


A Schoolroom Laboratory for Thrift 


They buy their stamps from the teacher and 
make their deposits personally at the bank 


The State of West Virginia’s System, Which, With the Banks | 
Is Making 100,000 Savers and Little Citizens 


By PHIL. M. CONLEY 


Supervisor Americanization and Thrift, 
West Virginia Department of Education, 
Charleston 


at five cents apiece. Each page of 
our book will hold a dollar’s worth of 
stamps. When a fellow has his page 
full, he takes it to the bank, endorses it 
on the back like you would a check, and 
the banker accepts it fora dollar. The 
kid is then given a pass book with the 
amount entered, just the same as you 
get.” 

“What becomes of the money you 
give the teacher for the stamps?” I 
asked. 

“Why, Mr.—,” looking up at the 
school superintendent, “‘takes it to the 
bank.” 

The boy shining my shoes had briefly 
described the West Virginia School 
Banking System. The only point’ he 
had left out was the fact that the 
money is deposited once a week by the 
principal or superintendent of schools 
in one central bank, and the other 
banks receiving deposits of pages of 
stamps clear them through the central 
bank in the same way they do checks. 

This is a new departure in public 
school work. There are a number of 
local communities in the United States 
where individual banks have recog- 
nized the value of securing children’s 
accounts. But the West Virginia State 
Department of Education is the first 
and only one in the Union to make 
available a school banking system 
which provides means’ whereby 
children in the public schools may 
open accounts in the local banks of 
their choice. 

After the boy finished shining my 
shoes and left us, the superintendent 
of schools said. ‘““That boy borrowed 


money from our school fund with 


~ schools, H. B. Lewis, president of the 


good advertising proposition for any 


which to buy 
his shine kit. 
We make loans 
to pupils, ac- 
cept their notes in the regular way. 
Every transaction is carried on as it 
would be done in a chartered banking 
institution. The pupils handle all the 
details of the loans. Another boy bor- | 
rowed money with which to buy some 
chickens. A girl borrowed money and 
purchased some cloth out of which she | 
made aprons to sell.” 
Before the banking system was 
introduced into the state public 


West Virginia Bankers Association, 
appointed a committee to examine the 
plan and make a report at the annual 
meeting of the association. The report 
recommended that the association | 
approve the system, which it did 
unanimously. Mr. Lewis commenting | 
on the matter said: 

“I have myself looked into Mr. | 
Conley’s plan, and consider it well | 
worked out. First, on account of | 
simplicity; second, it is very econom- 
ical to the banks, as all supplies are | 
furnished by the state; third, it is a | 


bank adopting the system; fourth, 
individuality—I mean by this that | 
each account is handled by the bank | 
separately, and on its own merits; 
fifth, permanency—I find that most 
of the school systems used have not 
created the incentive in the child to | 
continue his account after he leaves 
school, or his connéction with his class 
terminates, but this system will get the 
child on the bank’s books where he 
will likely stay until he reaches man- 
hood; sixth, from an educational point 
of view, I believe thrift can be taught 
to the children the same as anything 
else. The child will also learn how to 
run his bank account because each 
depositor will call in person at the 
bank; seventh, I see only one difference 
between the accounts received from 
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, ities and the bankers in introducing 
» the system in the public schools. 


} the banks have received many ac- 


' classroom work. They have means 
’ whereby they can teach percentage, 


- children enrolled, more than 9,000 


this system and those we open daily, 
and that is that probably the school 
would lixe the bank to keep a sepa- 
rate record showing how much each 
school or eacn grade deposited.” 
The results obtained during the 
past six months in West Virginia 
have fully justified the school author- 


In addition to the thousands of new 
accounts from the school children, 


counts from parents who visit the 
banks with their children. From 
an educational point of view, the 
plan has afforded much valuable 
material for the teachers in their 


interest and actual business transac- 
tions with a personal motive. 
In one city with more than 10,000 


have bank accounts. Another city, 
having an enrollment of 2,131 pupils, 
at the end of the first month had 
804 depositors with $1,631.35 to 
their credit. Another city, having 
more than 6,000 pupils, had more 
than $4,000 deposited to their credit 
at the end of the second month. 
There are, at this writing, 126 
communities in West Virginia where 
the state school banking system has 
been installed. 

Of the 400,000 school children in 
the state, more than 100,000 have 
available now a plan whereby they 


can open bank accounts through the 


HOW TO INTRODUCE THE WEST VIRGINIA 
SCHOOL BANKING SYSTEM 


Go to the bankers in your community and explain the plan to them. The 
State Bankers Association at the annual meeting held in Parkersburg September 
14-15 unanimously endorsed the system and promised co-operation in making it 
successful in West Virginia. 

The plan is very simple. Each pupil 1s given a booklet containing ten blauk 
pages. The teacher sells the pupil gummed stamps for five cents each Each 
page of his booklet will contain twenty stamps When the page is Tull, the pupil 
takes his book to any bank, tears the page out, endorses the back of it in the same 
way he would a check, and the banker accepts it, at the same time issuing him a 
pass book with one dollar to his credit. This moncy is put on savings deposit and 
is subject to the rules of the bank that govern such accounts. When the pup! 
endorses his page of stamps he must write the name of us school under his own 
name This will enable the banker to credit the amount received from each 
school. 

The principal of the school, or teacher, takes the money received from the 
purchase of stamps to the bank. In case there are several banks in the town, the 
money is deposited iu one central bank, selected by the teacher, and the other 
banks receiving children's deposits clear the pages of stamps through this bank 
sm the same way they would a check. 

When the system is introduced, the principal of the school should secure 4 
supply of stamps and books from the Department of Education He gives each 
teacher as many books as she will nced for the pupils in her room He alsd gives 
her a booklet containing ten dollars worth of stamps. When the teacher has 
sold her supply of stamps, she brings the ten dollars to the principal and secures 
another supply of stamps. At the end of the week, the principal deposits all of 
the money taken in by the various teachers in his school. 

The system is designed to work as well in a one room rural school as in a 
city gtaded school. In such casés the pupils should be informed by the teacher 
as to the time deposits are made, so as to prevent them from overdrawing the 
scheol aevount. 

In order to make the system absolutely safe, the teacher should initial the 
stamps when sold to the pupils. Every day should be bank day. It will only 
require about three or four minutes a day to sell all of the stamps the pupils want 
to buy in any individual room. 

This plan should be fully explained to the children It might be well to 
have a circular printed outlining the plan in detail and send it to the parents. 
Their co-operation should be secured in this matter 

Each teacher who introduces the plan and has a total deposit by pupils in 
her room of $50.00 during the year will be entitled to a coupon of eredit 


SOME FEATURES OF THE WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOL 
BANKING SYSTEM 


1 There is practically no work for the teacher and very little finaucil 
responsibility. 

2. The pupil gets the experience of doing his own banking Ile goes to the 
bank and deposits his pages of stamps in the same way his father deposits his 
money 


3 The parents immediately become interested m this plan. The teaching 
of practical thrift is, in the mands of many parents, more valuable than wany 
other subjects taught in the schools. 

4. Many parents open bank accounts because their children have schoo! 
accounts. 

5. Practical lessons may be teught using illustrations from the children’s 
accounts For example. The boy who has a sum of moncy in the bank will be 
interested to know how much interest his money will draw compounded semi- 


6. The pupils may deposit money during vacation instead of poges of 
7 When pupils leave school they have a bank account 
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through the high school open ac- 
counts by means of the school 
system. The system is not only 
adaptable to the city schools, but 
is equally successful in rural com- 
munities. One county having 
seventy-three, one-room schools had 
installed the school banking system 
in forty-two of those schools before 
the end of the first month. Many 
of the children sent their pages of 
stamps to the bank by mail. 

That there is a distinct need for 
the teaching of banking in our 
public schools is recognized by 
every right thinking person who 
knows anything at all about the 
subject. More than 100 bankers 
have told the writer, within the 
last few months, that not more 
than 5 per cent of the people who 
open accounts at their banks know 
the fundamental principles of how 
to do business at a bank. In 
order to correct this condition in 
the United States, the schools and 
banks should co-operate in an 
educational plan to teach banking 
in the schools. However, the dan- 
ger of commercializing thrift in- 
struction by introducing so-called 
banking systems that have no 
connection with actual banking 
methods, must be guarded against. 

In addition to teaching thrift 
and banking, it teaches citizenship. 
S. W. Strauss, president of the 
American Society for Thrift, says: 
“An analysis of European thrift 


will reveal that among nations 


schools by making an initial deposit 
of five cents or more. Every day is 
bank day. When a child has any 
money at school, he may purchase 
stamps. The most important feature 
of the plan is that it teaches real 
banking. The child goes to the bank of 
his choice, deposits his pages of stamps, 
and learns that the bank is not a cold, 


RGANIZED as a national bank 

in January, 1922, but restricting 
its operations to accord with unusually 
conservative investment policies novel 
to national banking institutions, the 
Security National Bank Savings and 
Trust Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
showed deposits of $1,043,975 and 
nearly 2,500 depositors at the close of 
its first four months of business. 

St. Louis has no savings banks, but 
the national and state banks and trust 
companies have savings departments 
which do not segregate savings de- 
posits or restrict their investments. 
The Security National Bank invests 
all of its deposits, except necessary 
reserves, in high-grade securities suit- 
able for trust and savings bank funds 


Circulars like this first sell the plan to the teachers 


forbidding institution. In this way, 
the children become acquainted with 
the bankers, and will learn to ask them 
for advice just as they ask the family 
doctor for the professional advice. 
The plan is so simple of operation 
that children from the primary grades 


and makes no loans unless secured:by 
the same kind of collateral. It makes 
no loans to officers or directors and 
purchases no securities from officers, 
directors or stockholders. It has pub- 
lished and will continue to publish, 
from time to time, lists of its invest- 
ments for the information of its stock- 
holders and depositors. 

The bank’s principles and methods 
may be regarded as a return to older 
forms of banking similar to the prac- 
tices of the great eastern savings banks. 
The bank makes no commercial loans. 
Its banking hours are 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
It is endeavoring to build “a great 
national bank for savings.” 

The officers are all experienced bank 
men, each having had nearly twenty 


where the most effort was concen- 
trated in teaching thrift to the 
children, the more sturdy and steadfast 
were the people in that nation.” He 
further says: “If we are to develop 
thrift in America along lasting lines, 
we must begin at the foundation. 
We must make use of that most im- 
portant laboratory, the schoolroom.” 


The Unique “Great National Bank for Savings” 


years’experience. J. Lionberger Davis, 
chairman of the board, was at one time 
a director and active vice-president 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Company; 
Bryon W. Moser, president, was a 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, and in 1912 was 
national president of the American 
Institute of Banking; Fred L. Denby, 
vice-president and cashier, was assist- 
ant cashier of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis; L. J. Quinn, assistant 
cashier, has spent eighteen years in the 
banking and bond business. 

An unusual feature is a “Stockholders’ 
Advisory Board,’ members of which 
are successful young men. Two St. 
Louis business women are on the 
regular board of directors. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Bird Dogs Aren't the Only Retrievers 


The Seedgrowers National Discovers That a Man May Retrieve 


a Loss, or an Error, or Even a Pure, Unmistakable “‘Boner’’ 


OU know how it is, yourself. The 

mass of jelly carried under the hat 
and frequently referred to as brains is 
supposed to function with comparative 
uniformity and certainty; and it does— 
just that. It functions with comparative 
uniformity and certainty. Most of 
the time our think works tick away 
as smoothly and as free 
from friction as the kind ra 
of automobile one : J 
wishes he had; then, =— 
about every so 
often, there comes 
a day, no different 
in atmosphere, per- 
haps, from those 
preceding it; no 
differentin what one 
had for breakfast or the state of his golf 
game; a day utterly unrecognizable 
as holding anything of portent. But 
on that day the old bean and all its 
works are fuzzy—so fuzzy that the 
wheels get clogged and the gears don’t 
mesh, and the most wonderful machine 
ever devised by the Master Mind 
merely rattles around and turns out a 
bunch of “‘duds” that go off next day 
with unseemly noise. 

That much, it seems to me, should 
be said, in fairness, for Chase and 
Stevens, tellers in the Seedgrowers 
National Bank. After it was all over, 
each had as explanation the weak 
phrase, “I can’t see how it ever 
happened.” Of course they couldn’t. 
There is no answer, thus far discovered 
by the most erudite psychologists, 
except just this, that the mind isn’t 
always the perfect instrument. I have 
no doubt that the celebrated Mr. Ponzi 
had days on which he wasn’t as smart 
as usual. If this is discouraging, take 
heart from the words of the title. 

Summer heat was doing business at 
the old stand; Gen. Humidity was in 
town and active. But neither the heat 
nor the humidity was unusual; indeed, 
the summer was not half bad, every- 
body was saying. Lyman Chase and 
Edgar Stevens were both so healthy, 
anyway, that they could sleep through 
the soggiest night, each had his work 
well in hand with no loose ends to 
clean up, and each had a girl, the 
diplomatic relations with whom were 
progressing toward permanent al- 
liances. There wasn’t any other reason, 
that’s all. 

The morning mail was distributed 
to the persons whose duties were 
involved in the various matters, and, 
as first teller, Lyman Chase was handed 


a letter from one Elwood Sampey, . 


By 
ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


containing a check on the Seed- 
growers for $300, signed by a 
customer with more than that 
to his credit. The letter directed that 
the check be placed to Sampey’s credit 
as a deposit, although he had never 
been a customer of the bank. Appar- 
ently he was opening an account, or, 
at least, desired to do so. 

The Seedgrowers National observed 
the custom of banks generally, that 
new depositors, if not known, were to 
be introduced, that they should sign 
the signature card and the book of 
instructions how checks would be 
signed. Lyman Chase entered the 
$300 up to Sampey’s credit in a little 
book he kept on his counter for such 
items, but made no deposit slip for the 
spindle, though he did enter the check 
against the account of its maker and 
marked it “paid.” 

It was later in the day that among 
the checks offered at Lyman’s window 
for payment or credit was one signed 
by Elwood Sampey on the Seedgrowers 
National. 

“Starting mighty soon to check on 
his three hundred dollars,” thought 
Chase as he took the slip of paper. 
Then he dug up Sampey’s letter and 
compared signatures. The check was 
undoubtedly signed by the same hand 
as the letter. 

Then the teller calmly picked up a 
little rubber stamp and decorated the 
face of the check before him with the pur- 
ple lettered words, ““NO DEPOSIT.” 

“Say, what’re you doing?” cried the 
customer before him. 
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“See for yourself,’ said Chase. 
‘There is no deposit here to the 
credit of Mr. Sampey.” 

“Why, he told me not 
an hour ago that he had 
sent you three hundred 
dollars to deposit to his 
account.” 

“We have three hun-@ 
dred of his money, 
but not on de- 
posit,” answered 
the teller. 

“Well, can’t you 
pay that check out 
of his money?’’ 
asked the bewil- 
dered man in front 
of the window. 

“If you see Mr. 
Sampey, tell him to 
. come in, sign the 

signature card and other- 
wise comply with our rules 
and he will become a de- 
positor,” replied Chase. 

While this was going on, 
circumstances of very like 
character were transpiring in the next 
cage, presided over by Edgar Stevens. 
Mr. Harrison, the merchant, was mak-| 
ing his morning deposit; among the 
items he offered for credit was a check 
for $750 signed by ‘J. Warner.” 
Warner was a small-fry dealer in 
secondhand furniture, and the check 
was in payment for some old fixtures} 
Harrison was selling him. Stevens took 
the check, turned to the ledger open in 
the rack behind him, and ran his 
finger hurriedly through the sheets 
back of the ‘“‘W”’ index. Then he, too, 
picked up a rubber stamp and frescoed 
the upper side of the slip of paper with} 
words in colored ink. “Insufficient 
Funds,” Mr. Harrison read, and he 
picked up the check and tucked it 
into his pocket without comment. 

People differ, naturally. Those two 
depositors differed in their reactions to 
the turning down of chécks. Likewise, 
the two makers of the two checks 
differed in their reactions to the 
dishonor of the respective checks, 
which refreshes one’s conclusion that 
human nature is not a constant factor 
in the problems of conducting a 
business enterprise, so that each person 
must be handled according to no set} 
rules but by principles applicable to 
his nature. 

As the day wore on and each of the} 
tellers had forgotten the incidents of 
the checks, there came to Lyman 
Chase’s attention a matter of heavier| 
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import —at least in the sum involved. 
The bank held the note of Sanders 
Gray, a real estate broker, for $4,000, 
eu. and Adam Horner was a signer thereon 

fem after the names of Gray and his wife. 
Chase knew of this note, and when his 
particular chum, Frank Taylor, a clerk 
in the law offices of George Updyke, 
dropped in and volunteered the infor- 
*mation and advice that Sanders Gray 
‘was about to be sued for a large sum 
over a farm trade, the young teller 
at once bethought him of the note. 

“Say, much obliged, Frank, 
that’s important news to us. 
Excuse me, will you? I want 
to tell Mr. Gage about it.” 

Chester Gage, cashier 
,of the bank, also realized, 
the importance of the 
‘news. 

“How much money has 
Gray on deposit, 
Lyman?” he asked. 

“Nearly enough to pay 
that note,” replied the 
teller. 

“And it is three days 
past due,” said Gage re- 
ferring to the note before 
him. “We have the clear 
right, under the law, do 
we not, to apply his deposit to 

payment of the note?” 

“No question about that,” 
said Chase. “Frank Taylor and 
I looked up all the law on that 
subject just last night. The 
courts everywhere are agreed 
that a bank may apply the 
debtor’s deposit to the payment 
of a matured claim; that is, if it 
isn’t a special deposit, reserved for 
some specific purpose.” 

“Well, this isn’t a special deposit. 
Give me the amount and I’ll enter it as 
credit on the note.” 

The cashier credited on the back of 
the note the amount Chase called out, 
‘which paid the note in full lacking less 
than $20. 

There was but one more incident of 
that day having any significance here, 
but one to which the officers of the 
Seedgrowers National Bank gave more 
thought than any of the others. 
Chester Gage had but little more 
than made his memo of credit on the 
note and restored it to the files when 
there appeared beside his desk an 
unhurried man who seemed weighted 
down by all the cares of humanity. 
With an air of utter weariness, as if to 
,perform the tasks incident to existence 
in a world of frailty was infinitely 
too much, the visitor asked if he was 
addressing the cashier of the bank. 

“I am the cashier,”’ answered Gage. 

“Here’s some papers—serve ’em on 
you,” said the man. 

“I don’t recall your—” began Gage. 
, “Who, me? I’m the sheriff,” wearily 

‘responded the other. 


The banker took the folded papers 
extended by the officer and began 
reading them. Encountering some- 
thing he failed to understand at once, 
he looked up to ask a question. The 
sheriff had faded away. 

“Lyman!” called Mr. Gage, in some 
perturbation. ‘“‘Come here!” 

“Tear” 

“What the devil is this about—I 
don’t seem to make head 
or tail of it.” 

Chase took the papers 
and read them carefully, 
while his superior fussed 
and fidgeted about in his 


The mild-looking man took the card, gave it a 
flip and threw it into the waste et 


chair as if it had suddenly become very 
uncomfortable. 

“Garnishee papers,” said Lyman 
Chase. “Say, we got that money of 
Sanders Gray’s out of his deposit just 
in time! That suit has been started 
against him and the plaintiff is garnish- 
ing us. If that summons had been 
served this morning, or an hour ago, 
we might have had to fight to keep that 
money.” 

“Garnishment commands us to ‘pay 
into court goods, chattels or monies 
of the defendant in our possession,’”’ 
said Gage. “Well, we have nothing 
of his now and we’ll answer to that 
effect.” 

Though both men were right in 
their general proposition, it will be 
seen that the attorney suing Sanders 
Gray had other cards to play and that 
he played them with considerable 
effect. 

Came the close of that imperfect 
day, and Chester Gage, Lyman Chase 
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and Edgar Stevens each went his 
separate way, calm in mind and 
untroubled in spirit. The “duds” had 
been manufactured and were smol- 
dering in their fuses, but neither of the 
men knew that. A remarkable amount 
of mental suffering has been saved by 
the fact that ignorance is bliss—while 
waiting for a dud to go off. 

The next day—oh, that next day! 
It had but barely started, when the 
screen door was nearly torn from its 
frail hinges by what appeared to be a 
charging bull, red in color and with 
blood in his eye. When the dust had 
settled, Chester Gage perceived a 
choleric individual standing by his 
desk, struggling in a seeming effort to 
keep from choking on the words which 
surged to his lips for utter- 
ance. It was the second- 
hand man, but he was 
not confining his warlike 
/ gestures to hissecond hand 
alone—his first was in 
action as well. 

“What the do you 
mean, you fools by 
refusing to pay my check 
yesterday? Have you no 
regard at all for a man’s 
standing in the community? 
Is this a regular bank or is 
it just a catch-all place to 
put in money and take chances 
on ont it out? What’s the matter 
—are you busted? Why don’t you say 
something?” He ended in a shout at 
the bewildered cashier. 

“I'd like to, Mr. Warner, if I can 
learn what you’re talking about.” 

“Talking about? I’m talking about 
a check for seven hundred and fifty 
dollars I wrote yesterday on this bank 
and gave to Harrison. Here it is, 
marked* ‘Insufficient Funds.’” And 
great gobs of lather gathered at his lips 
as if hydrophobia had him already. 

“Well,” said Gage, trying to speak 
calmly and soothingly, “I guess you 
didn’t have that much money here, 
Mr. Warner. What is there about 
that you can’t understand?” 

“That much money? Why I de- 
posited nearly three thousand dollars 
here day before yesterday. Look at 
your books, man, look at your books, 
quick, so we can tell which one of us is 
crazy!” 

Gage got to his feet, wobbling and 
uncertain, and hastened to the ledgers. 
Ye gods! The man was right! His 
balance was four times the amount of 
the check! 

The cashier took a moment to gather 
himself together. Then, on his way 
back to his desk, he stopped at the 
cages, where the responsibility was 
immediately fixed. Stevens, in turn, 
hastened to the ledgers. He noted the 
dates of Warner’s deposits, and, though 
it was of scant comfort, found that he 
had looked at a similar name a little 
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farther along in the ledger, that of “J. 
Werner,” whose balance was, for a 
fact, but a few dollars. How in the 
name of plain handwriting had he 
ever made that error? 

“Mr. Warner,” began Gage, when 
he was once more facing his outraged 
customer, owe you an apology —”’ 

“Apology, hell! I can’t restore my 
credit and good name with an apology! 
Have I or have I not some three 
thousand dollars here to my credit?” 

“You have, Mr. Warner, and I’m 
trying to tell you how sorry I am that 
a mistake —”’ 


“To the devil with your mistakes! © 


A bank can’t make mistakes 

like that and keep on doing } 
business. Where’s a blank 
check—I’ll draw every cent | 
of it!” 

As Warner hurried to the 
customers’ desk in the 
lobby, Edgar Stevens , 
quickly locked his cageand ‘yg 
hastened to the side of the 
angry man. What went on 
there is not for me to tell, 
for I know of no warrant 
for tearing aside the veil 
and exposing to a world 
too ready to laugh the 
heart-breaking pleading 
that Edgar Stevens used 
in trying to keep Warner 
from writing that check. 
That his efforts were of 
no avail seems enough to 
divulge. The second teller 
crept back to his cage in the | 
manner of a whipped cur, took 
in the check which had just 
been written and sadly paid 
out more than $3,000. 

As Warner left with his currency, he 
paused at the cashier’s desk. “You'll 
pay me what I’m damaged by this, 
too!” he exclaimed, and rushed out 
headlong, leaving the whole force dizzy. 

“Whew!” said Gage, as he wiped his 
forehead with his handkerchief. “Some 
fire eater!’ Then, to Lyman Chase 
who had drawn near, ““What’ll he do, 
Lyman, sue us?” 

“Just as like as not,” said Chase. 
“Can’t see how he can show any great 
damage, though; he’s a very small 
dealer, there was but one check 
dishonored, and Harrison won’t tell 
anybody.” 

“Thanks for those cheering words,” 
said the cashier, turning to the little 
mild-looking man with side whiskers 
who was standing inside his office, hat 
_in hand, waiting on the pleasure of the 
great banker to pay him some attention. 

“My name is Sampey — Elwood Sam- 
pey,” said the little man. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Sampey; 
will you sit down?” 

“No, I'll not sit down,” said the 
visitor. “You got my letter yesterday, 
didn’t you?” 


“Letter? What letter?” 

“I sent in three hundred dollars to be 
deposited. Did you get it?” 

“That would go to Lyman Chase, 
our first teller—” 

“Find out if he got it, please, at 
once.” 

The bank cashier looked again at the 
little man, at his side whiskers and at 
the mouth from which this command 
had issued. And the banker got up 


The screen door 

was nearly torn 

from its frail 

; hinges by what 
S| appeared to be 


and went. himself to see if the letter had 
come. 

“Yes, Mr. Sampey, your three 
hundred got in. Here’s the signature 
card. Just sign it, please.” 

The little man took the card which 
was all but placed between his fingers, 
gave it a little flip and threw it into the 
waste basket. 

“Which is the window of your 
Lyman Chase?” he asked, bruskly. 

Gage showed him and Sampey went 
to the front of Chase’s wicket.. There 
he presented a check, drawn to himself, 
for the $300. 

And as soon as he was identified, 
which Chase required, the teller 
counted out the money, but handed 
back the check. 

“Don’t need that,” he said. 

“All right, just as you say,” re- 
marked the littl man. “Now I’m 
serving notice on you that I claim 
damages for the dishonor of my check 
of three hundred dollars yesterday. 
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You know of me if you don’t know me 
personally—you know I am a shoe 
merchant. I had money here yester- 
day to pay that check—no, I don’t 
care to hear why you didn’t pay it. 
You will hear from my attorney and 
you can tell him—if he’ll listen. 
Good day!” 

When that hectic day reached its 
close, the three men drew together as 
if by a common purpose and began 
discussing the two check incidents. 

“Well, I suppose we have two law- 
suits on our hands, one anyway,” 
said Mr. Gage. 

“Say, that’s right! That was an 
awful boner for me to pull, Mr. Gage,” 
said Stevens. 

“That Warner chap was mad, 
wasn’t he?” exclaimed the cashier. 
“Don’t suppose we'll hear anything of 
Sampey. He isn’t the kind to make 
trouble, I judge. But Warner—guess 
we'd better call George Updyke over 
and see where we stand.” 

When the laywer heard the facts 

of both cases, much as 
\ they have been related 
here, he went into a brown 
study for a few minutes. 

‘“‘Warner’s got you, 
clearly,” he said. “And 
as to the amount he might 
recover, that will be up to 
a ajury tosay. He won’t have 
. to prove any actual damage, 
for the law presumes damage 

vA to a merchant, called a 
; ‘trader,’ by the dishonor of 
his check, and that is the law 
in most of the states. New York 


- seems to differ, and only those dam- 


ages that the plaintiff can prove are 
allowed in that state. Better settle 
with Warner the best you can.” 

“How about Sampey?” asked Mr. 
Gage. 

“You seem to have concluded that 
he won’t bring suit, so I have given 
that no thought—it is of no im- 
portance. But to go back to the 
Warner case. The courts have long 
been united on the rule that the dis- 
honor of a check when the maker has 
sufficient funds on deposit to pay it 
gives the customer a case for damages. 
If he is a trader, damages are pre- 
sumed and do not have to be proved 
except in New York. And if there is 
wantonness or gross carelessness on the 
part of the bank, the jury may go 
almost as far as it likes. Most courts 
draw a sharp distinction between the 
case of a trader and that of a non- 
trader, but even the latter may recover 
substantial damages. That was a 
pretty bad break, Stevens.” 

“T know it,” said Stevens, earnestly, 
“but this isn’t over yet—we may get 
out of it all right.” 

“Well, I hope so,” responded the 
cashier, doubtingly, as the conference 
broke up. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Banker's Public Responsibility 


‘*‘We Need the Expression of Opinion of the Seasoned Bankers on 
Economic Events,’ Says Guy Emerson; Good Publicity Ideas 


‘“DUSINESS as a whole,” says Guy 
Emerson, “is run on the basis of 
averages. The volume is very great 
and a reasonable percentage of error 
is inevitable—but not inconsistent 
with profits. But in banking the 
trial and error system is not possible. 
The banker must be right practicall 


_ every time.” 


The National Bank of Commerce of 
New York, of 
which Mr. 
Emerson is 
vice-presi- 
dent, has 
loaned him 
and his ability 
to the Ameri- 
can Bankers 
Association 
for several 
months to pre- 
pare for the 


great conven- 
Emerson, vice- ident, tion of the 
National Benk of Commerce, association in 
New York 

next October. He is a genius on 
organization, and so his views on the 
responsibility of the banker to the 
public are worth careful consideration. 
“It is fundamental,” Mr. Emerson 
points out, “that the banker should 
guard his time most jealously, first 
because he does not participate in the 
profits of business ventures, but is 
recompensed by a small percentage 
upon money loaned; and second be- 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York City 


cause this money is not his own, but 
represents funds to which he bears 
the relation of trustee. 

“On the other hand, it must be 
obvious that a great deal of informa- 
tion with regard to fundamental busi- 
ness questions is available to bankers 
in a fuller and broader way than it is 
available to any other group in the 
community. These wide and varied 
contacts of bankers form a basis for 
judgment on broad economic move- 
ments which not only places the banker 
in a position to express his opinion 
with considerable authority, but also 
places him in a position of responsibil- 
ity to guide public thinking along 
sound lines. In no period in our 
history has it been more important 
that clear thinking, based on accurate 
facts, should be available for public 
guidance. It is hard to see how the 
valuable counsel which bankers are in 
a position to give at a time like this 
can be wholly supplied from other 
sources. 

“There are many men in banks who 
are temperamentally equipped to do a 
fine piece. of technical work on their 
own desks, and are able also, without 
undue effort, to speak easily and force- 
fully in public and to write clearly and 
vigorously without imposing too much 
of a strain upon their time and strength. 


What is Prosperity? 


ittt 


In an age when so many thousands 
of columns of printed matter must be 
turned out each day and each week and 
each month, editors are becoming less 
discriminating in regard to the sources 
from which their material is obtained. 
It is much too easy to read in publica- 
tions of good standing expressions of 
opinion based on too little experience 
and a sketchy knowledge of facts. The 
country will be the gainer if more of 
the older, seasoned bankers can be 
prevailed upon from time to time to 
express their mature judgment on the 
progress of economic events.” 


S A RULE I am not very much in 

favor of “essay” advertisements, 
but in the case of the advertisement of 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, headed “What is Prosper- 
ity?” (Fig. 1) it has these things to 
recommend it: It -is logical, informa- 
tive and well set-up. Besides it 
appeared in the bank’s own house 
organ, The Commerce Monthly, and 
would therefore appeal greatly to an 
audience that could appreciate it. 


E advertisement of the Boat- 
men’s Bank, St. Louis (Fig. 1), is 
one of a clever savings series put out 


‘ by that old institution. 


i. HIS autobiography, now running 
in McClures Magazine, Henry Ford 
tells of his ambition to minimize man- 
ual labor on the farm. It is a logical 


The building 
lowing’ committee wes 
plane for the building were Wiliam B. Ross 
architect prepared by Henry R 
this bank con pleted B61. the new 
lends of 
Experience” 


t 


The 
ming National Bank 


. Prosperity, the thrifty flapper, farm co-operation, and how two banks are making the historical appeal once more 


and the favorite route of cyclists and travelers by horse 
and carriage—is now the great business district. 


Ab 2th avenue, the pastures of "91 are now the loca- 
tion of one of Minneapolis’ finest industrial plants: The 


FirsT NATIONAL BANK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars. 
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National Bank of Commerce on of of The W: 30 years have wrought amazing changes in outlying 
2, Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Company—makers 
of nationally known farm implements and steel con- 
Da struction. Housed in single building scarce 20 years 
4 14 ago—the plant now occupies several city blocks 
90 years ago—The Nesional stood at Nicollet and Washington —serving h 
only this immediate community. Today itis in every sense world-wide bank, 
with thousands of items passing through each day, destined for every corner b 
* of the globe. In 1891—$4,250,000 in deposits and in 1921—$60,000,000. 
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Resources $160.000.000 


Fig. 2. 


movement and banks like the First 
National of Tulsa, Okla., that get be- 
hind it by using a tractor-bank ad, 
such as that reproduced (Fig. 1), are 
in the van of progress. 


SERIES of historical advertise- 

ments has been published by the 
Wyoming National Bank, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. One of these advertisements 
showing a former building occupied 
by the bank is reproduced (Fig. 1), 
and also another historical advertise- 
ment from Minneapolis. 


EREWITH are reproduced the 

advertisements ““To Farmers” and 
“To Working Women” of the Huron 
& Erie Mortgage Corporation, London, 
Ontario (Fig. 2). These are two of a 
fine series of illustrated occupational 
advertisements. Among other classes 
appealed to were school-teachers, rail- 
way men, working men, delivery men, 
masons and builders, printers and 
book-binders. 

It should not be overlooked that in 
such advertising the audience for any 
particular advertisements extends far 
beyond that particular class to which 
it is especially addressed, as a lot of 
other people will be interested out of 
curiosity and will read it over the shoul- 
ders of those directly addressed, so 
to speak. G. L. Spry, advertising. 
manager of this institution, from what 
I have seen of his work, has an apt 
monniker. 


T WAS inevitable in view of the 

radiophone craze that banks would 
take some cognizance of it in their 
advertising. The first instance I have 
seen is the reproduced advertisement 
“Broadcasting” (Fig. 2), put out by 
the Cleveland Trust Company, which 
has been the pioneer in a good many 
bank advertising ideas. 


T IS a courageous advertiser who 

is willing to put as much matter 
into its space as is to be found in the 
series of informative trust advertise- 


Part of a good ‘‘occupational”’ series and an up-to-date slant 


ments of the Wells-Dickey Trust Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, a sample of which 
is shown (Fig. 3). However, the illus- 
tration and typographical arrangement 
help to make the ads readable. Con- 
cerning them H. G. Hodapp, publicity 
manager, writes me: 

“The enclosed pamphlet reproducing 
a recent series of advertisements, rep- 
resents a serious effort on our part to 
be specific in trust advertising. 

“It seems to us that too much trust 
department publicity still 
consists of glaring generali- 
ties or unsupported argu- 
ments —that if trust service. 
is really as good as trust 
advertising would have one 
believe, it should be possible 
more often to present spe- 
cific facts in support of this 
contention. 


Twenty-three 
Calif., has been conducting a campaign 


city and county offering 
numerous prizes for the best 
advertisements submitted 
for the bank, the advertise- 
ments to set forth the 
reasons why students should 
form the habit of saving and 
maintaining a savings ac- 
count at that bank. The 
prizes are savings accounts 
with initial deposits of $5, 
$7.50, $10, $15 and $20. 
Along the same line is the 
campaign of the Fidelity Trust 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
which furnishes to the schools 
of that city a set of postcards 
advertising Buffalo. A million 
of these cards were printed and 
distributed and the school children 
were told to “take this card of ten 
postals home, and after consulting with 
the other members of your family, tear 
off and send the postals to relatives 
and friends and in this way you will 
aid in advertising your home city.” 
The only advertising on the card was 
a line at the bottom of each one 
stating the fact that they were fur- 
nished by the Fidelity Trust Company. 
(Continued on page 33) 


who leaves at death even so small an 

as $5000, there are at least fifteen 
who leave either no estates at all oronly _ 
& very nominal amount. 


of it-for every adult over 21 


“Our booklet is self-ex- 
planatory. It reproduces 
the entire newspaper cam- 
paign which developed from 
our investigation of local 
probate records. The book- 
let was sent to every name 
on our mailing list in the 
whole state of Minnesota.” 


NYTHING the bank can 
do to interest school 
children is especially good 
advertising for two reasons. 


These fi from 
Only 1inT5 rrovate Records and. of course, cover 
ministered 


sort to probate proceedings. 

These figures seem to show---- 

“that f most dependents are to live 
comfortably 


In the first place, it makes 
the children familiar with 
the advertising bank and 
as they grow older and are 
in a position to have a 
worth-while bank account, 
their familiarity with the 
institution may induce 
them to keep their account 
inthat bank. Inthe second 
place, the children are quite 
likely to interest their 
parents in anything that 
comes to them from the 
bank. 

The Southern Trust & 
Commerce Bank, San Diego, 


. It is a practical met 
lifetime 


Fig. 3. A lot to about 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Bringing Europe the Country Bank 


Behind the Scenes in the Foreign Department in a Small 
Town; What the Department Does and What It Should Not Do 


GREAT deal has been written 

about foreign banks and banking, 
balance of trade, rates of exchange, in- 
ternational trade, etc., all of which is 
all right in its 
place but has very 
little to do with 
the ‘‘country 
banker’ whoeither 
has, or wishes he 
had, a Foreign De- 
partment. There 
also is the fellow 
who ‘‘has and 
wishes he hadn’t.” 
I mean the banker 
in the relatively 
small bank located 
in a small interior 
country town, 
which draws a 
large part of its 
business from for- 
eign born workers 
in steel mills or 
other industries 
employing that 
class of labor. 

As I see it, the 
first and most im- 
portant step in 
opening a Foreign Department is to 
employ the services of a competent 
man to run it. It seems to be the 
general opinion that any man who 
can speak a half dozen foreign lan- 
guages more or less (usually less) 
fluently, is just the man to run the 
Foreign Department, whether or not 
he has ever had experience that would 
qualify him for any bank job. I have 
known instances in which young men 
incapable of holding down the most 
Jowly position in a commercial or sav- 
ings bank, were selected to fill respon- 
sible positions in a Foreign Department 
simply because they could make them- 
selves understood in several varieties of 
old-world dialects, regardless of the 
fact that they could barely read and 
write their “mother tongue,” much 
less the numerous languages in which 
they claimed proficiency. 

Although ability to speak foreign 
languages is an asset that should not 
be overlooked, it is not absolutely 
essential to qualify a manager unless 
it be in a very small department where 
one man does all the work. With an 
experienced man at the head, clerks 
who know very little about the actual 
running of the department can be 
, used as tellers and interpreters to good 
advantage, and some of them will de- 
velop and go to the top, while others 


By FRED S. FISH 


Vice-president, First National Bank 
Farrell, Pa. 


stay where they are, precisely as do the 
clerks in other departments of the 
bank. 

Your manager, to be a success, must 
understand the foreigner’s mind, his 
way of thinking, his ideals and espe- 
cially his manner of living, and the 
social customs of his native country. 
He must have a working knowledge of 
political and religious conditions in the 
countries from which his customers 
come, and must be a man who will in- 
spire confidence and whose advice will 
be sought because it is reliable. One 
man, given the wrong information 
regarding passport or naturalization 
matters, can turn all his countrymen 
against the bank. 

You may think it is not necessary 
for your bank to furnish information 
on these matters and that you cannot 
afford to furnish legal information 
gratis, but it is just as necessary as the 
time you spend helping Bill Smith 
with his income tax return, or in run- 
ning a corn contest or pig club, and it 
should be supplied for the same reason. 

It is important that your department 
give intelligent advice on a thousand 
and one questions, yet a very distinct 
line must be drawn where the bank 
leaves off and the lawyer begins. The 
foreigner is likely to take all his troubles 


Contact in the department with many nationalities 


to the bank if he has confidence in the 
manager. He may want you to go 
with him to the manager of the local 
mills to demand compensation for an 
allegedinjury. He 
may want you to 
use your influence 
to get his son re- 
instated in some 
job he has lost, 
or see the county 
judge about re- 
mitting a fine. He 
will want you to 
draw his deeds 
and do a dozen of 
other things most 
of which are the 
business of attor- 
neys, and which 
get you ‘‘in 
wrong,” if your 
department tries 
to handle them. 

Act as an inter- 
preter and advise 
on matters in your 
line, but do not 
become an “am- 
bulance chaser”’ or 
try to be a lawyer, 
any more than you would in the 
other departments of the bank. But 
when Grigori Eustachowitch Shevt- 
chenko, who came from Derevnie- 
Stara Rudnia, Russia, asks you to bring 
his wife and children to this country, 
you have got to get them for him; not 
only get them out of the old country, 
but attend to all the details of getting 
through quarantine and delivering to 
him at the local railway station, just 
as you had to make out Bill Smith’s 
tax return and make it fool-proof so 
that it would not be returned to him 
for correction. 

Your manager must understand 
foreign financial conditions well enough 
to enable him to buy your exchange at 
advantageous rates to maintain your 
balances in European banks, unless 
you are satisfied to do all your business 
through the large American institu- 
tions transacting a money forwarding 
business. Many of these institutions 
give very excellent service, but at times 
there is a better profit in doing your 
business direct with your own accounts 
in banks in the old country. 

While a part of your business can be 
done through the medium of drafts, a 
far larger portion should be handled by 
money order, on account of the lack of 
banking facilities and the consequent 
delay and “red tape” in getting drafts 

(Continued on page 26) 
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FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 


The World’s Lowest 


Priced QUALITY 
Automobiles 
Touring - - - - - $525 
Roadster - - - - 525 
5-Passenger Sedan - 875 
4-Passenger Coupe - 850 
Light Delivery - - - 525 
CommercialChassis - 465 
Utility Coupe - - - 720 


The Fastest Selling Standard Car Made 


Chevrolet is setting the pace for the automobile 
industry in the return of full prosperity. 
We are today 


1. Manufacturers of the world’s lowest priced, 
QUALITY automobiles. 


2. World’s largest manufacturers of QUALITY 
automobiles. 


3. World’s largest manufacturers of high-grade 
closed cars. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO CHEVROLET 
DEALERS 


1. A Sure, Quick Market. 
2. Rapid turnover of capital. 


3. Liberal percentage, which equals many 
dollars of gross earnings. 


4. No slow-moving stock or frozen capital. 


First-class business men are discovering that a 
Chevrolet dealer franchise is not only one of the 
best assets in the automobile business, but also 
compares favorably with any business. 


We would like to hear from live go-getters 
of broad vision who seek a profitable, stable 
business opportunity. Previous experience in the 
automobile business useful but not essential. 


Although we have 5,000 dealers and service 
stations in the United States, we want first-class 
business men as dealers in territories not ade- 
quately covered. 


If this interests you, please address: 
General Sales Manager 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Low 
Priced QUALITY Automobiles 


Canadians will please address: Sales Manager, Chevrolet Motor Company, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 


5,000 Dealers and Service 
Stations Throughout the World 
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BANKERS 


The Improved 


INVINCIBLE 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


Protect 
Against Lock-Punching 
Door Sledging and Prying 


Study These Features : 


“*Top-and-Bottom 
Door Bolts’ 


Stop Prying 


The “‘Lock Behind 
the Lock’’ 


A barrier against 
lock-punching and 
door sledging 


Fourteen Tumbler, 
Double Cylinder Cast 
Bronze Lock with 
Corrugated Renter’s 
Keys 
Requiring Guard Key 


Triple-Locked in 
ONE OPERATION 


One turn of the key and IN- 
VINCIBLE Safe Deposit Boxes 
are triple-locked against the meth- 
ods by which 95% of all safe 
deposit robberies are committed — 
lock-punching, door sledging and 
prying. The bolts of this im- 
proved Invincible door operate 
exactly as the bolts in your vault 
door. You can now have all this 
at the cost of ordinary vault 
equipment. 


Add Sections As Required 


INVINCIBLE Boxes are fur- 
nished in standard sizes in uniform 
sections which stack to form 
any sized installation. Special 
sections built to fill every inch 
of vault space. 


Write 


for full descriptive 
information. 


INVINCIBLE BOXES 
Installed in Sections. 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


Safe Deposit Box Specialists 
832 26th Street MANITOWOC, WIS. 


ADVERTISING 


SECTION 


(Continued from page 24) 


cashed in the small towns of Europe. 
I am told that it takes about four hours 
to unwind the “red tape” that compli- 
cates the cashing of a draft in some 
countries, and in other places they give 
you a receipt for your check and tell 
you to return later, even though the 
check is drawn on the bank where you 
presented it. The money order is 
handled through the postoffice, and is 
paid in cash even in the smallest towns. 

Nearly all the larger city banks in 
this country furnish their bank friends 
with books of checks, money order 
receipts and advice sheets for use in 
handling foreign remittances through 
them. They will furnish daily rate 
cards or sheets, giving the rates of cash, 
check and money order exchange on 
all European countries, and will fur- 
nish full information for handling 
them. 

The old idea that any dark corner in 
the bank was good enough for a Foreign 
Exchange Department has been dis- 
carded long ago. Originally, the for- 
eigner was timid about entering the 
well-lighted, clean, modern bank build- 
ing, because that kind of bank meant, 
to him, a government institution, and 
experience had taught him that the 
less he came in contact with the gov- 
ernment, the better off he was. But 
in this country a far more expensive 
experience has taught that the private 
bank without any kind of government 
or state supervision, operated by one 
of his own countrymen and located in 
an alley at the rear of a pool room or 
grocery store, is not a very good place 
to deposit his money, unless he has 
time to mount guard with a shotgun 
to prevent the banker from taking a 
vacation to some place where there is 
no extradition treaty. 

Competition, education, supervision, 
and the real service given by legitimate 
banks have nearly eliminated the old- 
time foreign banker, who also was legal 
adviser, notary public and all-around 
go-between, charging all that the 
traffic would bear for his questionable 
services and differing from Jesse James 
only in the unimportant item that he 
did not ride a horse. Most of the 
states have enacted laws which have 
made many of the old-time practices 
impossible. 

Although it is almost necessary to 
havea notary in the department in order 
to handle steamship tickets and draw 
powers of attorney for collecting wages, 
fees out of all proportion to the service 
rendered cannot be defended from a 
legal or moral ground, and, in my opin- 
ion, the excessive charge is a mistake 
also from a purely business standpoint. 
I have known of cases where a for- 
eigner was charged $2 for sending a 
telegram that cost thirty-five cents, 
and $5 for an acknowledgment before 
the notary; but I am glad to say.that 
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is not now the practice in legitimate 
foreign departments of banks. 

A well-conducted Foreign Depart- 
ment is one of the best builders of 
savings and commercial accounts that 
I know of, in a community where large 
numbers of foreign born people are 
employed. Many who start simply 
as foreigners forwarding money to 
friends and relatives in their home 
countries, become Americanized and 
develop into systematic savers in the 
Savings Department, if properly han- 
dled by the manager of the Foreign 
Department. 

A large proportion of the money 
sent to Europe by those who have been 
here only a short time, is sent for de- 
posit in the European banks. This is 
especially the case when foreign ex- 
change is cheap as at the present time, 
and it should be the patriotic as well as 
selfish duty of every Foreign Depart- 
ment to educate its customers to keep 
this money at home. 

It has been conservatively estimated 
that in a very brief period an amount 
equal to the first Liberty loan has been 
sent out of the United States for deposit 
in European banks. This might have 
had something to do with the high 
rates for money in this country a year 
or so ago. Of course, the immediate 
profit is greater in remitting funds, but 
I believe the ultimate benefits are 
greater when the customer can be in- 
duced to keep his money in this coun- 
try. However, your manager of the 
Foreign Department may take a differ- 
ent view, knowing that his salary will 
depend on the profit he shows, and 
realizing that the carrying of his custom- 
ers’ deposits on the bank’s own books 
will not show profits for his department. 
To overcome this, deposit business 
done through the Foreign Department 
should be kept separate from other 
business to facilitate recording volume 
and total net balances, and profits ac- 
cruing from this class of deposits 
should be considered when determining 
earnings and costs in that department. 

Of the large amount of money sent to 
Europe between June, 1919, and June, 
1921, 50 per cent and more has been 
lost to the sender, owing to the decline 
in exchange rates. For years before 
the war there had been very little 
change in rates, and consequently after 
mail service was re-opened the low 
rates looked very attractive to the man 
who had been used to paying 20.40 for 
kronen, 17.90 for lire and correspond- 
ing rates on other countries. The 
consequence was that millions of good 
American dollars were drawn from 
banks (often the savings of years), 
converted into foreign exchange, and 
forwarded for deposit in foreign banks 
in the belief that rates would quickly 
return to normal, and the depositor 
would benefit by the increase. But 
instead of returning to normal, the 
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rates have continued to decline until, 
at the time this is written, the man who 
sent 10,000 lire to Italy in 1918, for 
which he paid $1,750, finds he could 
buy the same amount for $540 (more 
or less depending on the current ex- 
change rate), while the loss on $1,000 
sent to some countries would be as 
high as $884.60. In many cases, when 
the market took a big drop before 
delivery was made in Europe, he hired 
a lawyer to collect his money from the 
Foreign Department before sufficient 
time had elapsed for the pass book to 
be returned. He did not want the 
money he bought and paid for, but 
wanted good American dollars in the 
same amount that he paid, regardless of 
the fact that he bought foreign ex- 
change in expectation of a rise in the 
market and regardless of the fact that 
the bank would lose the difference be- 
tween the buying rate at date of remit- 
tance and the selling rate at the present 
time, if it were to return the exchange 
in dollars. 

As a means of identification, many 
methods are employed when dealing 
with illiterates. Marks—such as 
scars, moles, etc.—finger prints and 
even photographs are used, but per- 
haps the most popular is the finger 
print method, the finger print being 
placed in a convenient place on the 
regular signature card. Some. banks 
rely solely on distinguishing marks on 
either face or hands, and others have a 
series of questions such as date and 
port of landing in America, name of 
ship on which the individual came over, 
address in Europe, etc. 

Do not allow your Foreign Depart- 
ment to handle anything but purely 
foreign business, unless you are look- 
ing for trouble with your commercial 
customers. Foreigners working in the 
mills find it difficult to come to the 
bank during working hours, and there- 
fore we keep open after the regular 
three o’clock closing time. We also 
keep the department open Saturday 
evening, but allow no commercial 
business to be done through the de- 
partment. 

There are a number of reasons why 
we adhere strictly to this rule, one of 
them being that the depositor who is 
habitually late in the Commercial 
Department will be still later if he finds 
he can make his deposit in the For- 
eign Department, and he soon becomes 
an habitually late depositor there. 
Some day his account will be over- 
drawn, you will protest a check after 
three o’clock closing, and find next 
morning that he made a deposit in the 
Foreign Department about half past 
five—and then you will have an un- 
comfortable session explaining that the 
deposit was not made in time to take 
care of his check. If commercial 
checks can be cashed in the Foreign 


Protect Your 
Safety Deposit Service 


Streets’ 


This shows one of the special card forms 
used in Rand Visible System of Safety 
Deposit Record. A duplex card with space 
provided for a complete record of each 
account. Above view shows card inserted 
in Rand SOS pocket, with duplex flap 
slightly raised to illustrate its compactness. 


is? *Purlow, 144 Grand Street. 


Here is the same card with flap com- 
pletely raised, showing special form 
underneath and on face of card. Space is 
provided for twenty-two year record of 
rental payments. Name of customer, 
address, and box number appear on 
lower margin of card, instantly available 
because always visible. 


AFETY is vitally essential in 

banking relations. This is par- 
ticularly true in your Safety Deposit 
Vault Department. The more particular 
and careful your: methods, the more favor- 
able the impression on present and pros- 
pective customers. 


Visible System of 
Safety Deposit Records 


give that protection and assurance of safety so 
essential to all depositors. Dependence upon human 
accuracy and faithfulness is unreliable. Your most 
trusted employee may be unexpectedly absent—and 
your system immediately becomes alarmingly 
vulnerable. 

This is impossible when Rand Visible Records are 
used. Human frailty is superseded by a simple, 
automatically error-proof system. 


How It Protects You 


The Rand Visible System makes it impossible for 
unauthorized persons to gain access to your Deposit 
Vaults. Complete identification is quickly and 
accurately established—no need for costly and 
dangerous guesswork. 

Missing records are automatically indicated. Colored 
signals show important information. Special cards 
provide space for complete record of relations with de- 
positors, permitting close contact with each account. 


Ask for further particulars regarding this 
practical protection. Specially designed 
equipments furnished to meet every 
requirement of Banks and Trust Compa- 
nies. Your request for complete data in- 
curs no obligation whatever. Write today. 


RAND COMPANY, INC. 
807 Rand Bid¢., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Originators and World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Visible Index Equipment. 


Department after the commercial books 
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The splen 


(to be occupied exclusively by the Bank) 


HE design and layout of the entire 
building and banking quarters, with 
all structural, mechanical, electrical, vault 
and other engineering work, are in the 
hands of the Weary and Alford Company. 


May we send you a copy of 
our portfolio, ‘‘The Work of 
Weary and Alford Company?” 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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THE BURROUGHS 


are locked up, sooner or later there 
will be a loss on account of wrong sig- 
natures and N. S. F. 

Furnishing unlimited change re- 
quires the carrying of large amounts of 
money. Under normal conditions very 
little cash is needed on the foreign 
counter, and the carrying of unneces- 
sary amounts is a risk that does not 
pay. If you want to do commercial 
business after regular banking hours, 
you might as well open a Day and 
Night bank, but don’t call it a Foreign 
Department. 

The average foreigner, when he goes 
to the bank to buy a steamship ticket 
or send money abroad, does not always 
go alone, but usually takes two or three 
of his countrymen with him. After 
they get up to the window it often 
takes from twenty to thirty minutes 
to argue over the rates, or get the neces- 
sary information as to passports, in- 
come tax receipts, sailings, etc., and 
then he is likely to decide to wait until 
a later date to close the transaction, 
at which time the whole process must 
be repeated. If, while trying to sell 
this man, the clerk is obliged to cash 
two or three checks, and make change 
for the merchant across the street, he 
is likely to neglect to get the important 
information and is lucky if he does not 
lose the sale. On the other hand, if 
the fellow who wants change or cash 
on a check, is forced to wait twenty 
or thirty minutes, he is likely to take 
his account to the bank up-street; so 
we are obliged to conclude that we are 
courting trouble if we allow the For- 
eign Department to do anything but 
foreign business. 

Many are the incidents that arise 
in the course of a day’s business. 
During 1919 and 1920 when complying 
with the federal law, the industries 
were collecting the 8 per cent tax on 
income of aliens by deductions from 
their pay. If the alien had taken out 
naturalization papers or made affidavit 
that he did not intend to return to his 
native country in the very near future, 
the amount deducted would be returned 
to him, provided he made claim 
before it was paid to the government. 
Some time ago a man came to the 
Foreign Department and asked that 
the amount deducted by his employer 
be collected. The necessary affidavit 
stating that he was not going to re- 
turn to Europe was prepared and sworn 
to, and he was told to call in about one 
week, as we thought it would require 
that amount of time to make the col- 
lection. When he called later to be 
told that the money had not yet been 
received, he went into a tantrum of 
nerves and excitement, explaining be- 
tween splutters, that he must “catch 
money tomorrow,” as he “had ticket 
to go to Old Country Saturday.” 

The following are a few of the many 
important services rendered by a 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


company man- 
ufactures 35 styles 
of home savings banks. 
More than 6000 banks 
throughout the United 
States and Canada use 


them. 


Over 5,000,000 are now 


in service. 


It is very important for 
banks to offer definite 
help to savers. Our 
recording safes answer 
that purpose. You can 
attract many new depos- 
itors through their use. 


‘The AUTOMATIC 
RECORDING SAFE CO, 


159-NORTH-STATE ‘STREET 
CHICAGO 


Foreign Department to its alien clients: 
Reservations made for ocean passage 
for travel to and from Europe. In 
connection with this business there is 
also that of arranging with a New York 
transfer agency to meet the passenger 
at the railroad station on his arrival 
at New York, transfer his baggage 
from the railroad baggage station to 
the piers of the steamship company 
and escort the passenger to the steamer 
on which he has engaged passage. 
Collection of wages by power-of- 
attorney for persons who have come 
from other cities without obtaining 
wages due them; appearing as witness 
in support of applicants for naturaliza- 
tion; the reading and translation of 
letters written in a foreign language; 
taking applications for passports to be 


| issued by consuls for foreign countries; 


also arranging for consular vise of 
passports. 

Another distinct and very important 
service is that of caring for the alien’s 
mail. Due to the frequent moving 
around by many aliens from boarding 
house to boarding house, as conditions 
require, letters addressed to them from 
abroad to their addresses of, say a 
few weeks ago, would not reach them 
because of change in address. This, 
coupled with the fact that there are 
many illiterates who are unable to 
write a complete and correct address, 
has brought matters to a point where 
they find it convenient to address 
their mail in care of the bank where 
they do their business. For this pur- 
pose there is furnished to them, gratis, 
self-addressed envelopes, for which the 
only requirement is that they (or 
others for them) place their name on 
theenvelope. This accommodation has 
the effect of inculcating the habit of 
coming regularly to the bank to see if 
any mail has been received. Some 
banks, in order to care for this service 
with the least possible loss of time, 
provide space behind glass on which 
the letters are hung attached by clips 
on a wire. If the letters are too 
numerous for this arrangement they are 
numbered and listed on a sheet, and 
the sheet is put up for public view. 
Some banks go to the extent of pur- 
chasing standard size mail box equip- 
ment and furnish boxes (with keys) 
to their customers. In some banks 
a charge is made for the mail boxes, 
but in others this service is gratis. 

A feature of the service outlined 
in the preceding paragraph is that 
whenever a person who has left town, 
writes to the bank from his new loca- 
tion, the bank will forward to him 
whatever mail comes for him, thus in- 
suring his getting word from “home” 
at all times. 

Another distinct and very important 
service is in connection with registered 
mail which the local postoffice will not 
deliver to the alien until he is properly 
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these 
Practical Text-Books 
on Finance end Banking 


Here are three practical text- 
books through which you can 
secure a clear and thorough 
understanding of financial mat- 
ters. They will show you in a 
non-technical and_ business-like 
way how to manage all the 
financial affairs of an enterprise 
and handle advantageously all 
relations with the bank. 


Business Finance 


By W. H. Lough 
A clear, thorough explanation of corpora- 
tion finance, presented from the view- 
point of the organizer or financial manager 
of an enterprise. The author covers, 


with numerous well chosen illustrations 
methods of securing and handling money and 
credit, relation of finance to business organiza- 
tion, and internal financial management. 1917 
(8th Printing, 1922), 631 pages, doth, $3.00. 


Banking Practice 
By L. H. Langston and N. R. Whitney 


A detailed survey from the administrative 
point of view, of practical banking 
operations. This work charts and ex- 
plains the main functions of a com- 
mercial bank—receiving deposits, pro- 
viding machinery for exchange, making 
loans, and acting in a fiduciary capacity. 
Topics discussed include bank organization and 
management, paying, clearing, foreign ex- 
change, accounting, etc. 1921 (2nd Printing, 
1922), 395 pages, » $3.00. 


Banking and Credit 


By Davis R. Dewey and M. J. Shugrue 
This is an intensely practical volume 
which combines the viewpoints of the 
business man and the banker, and brings 
out the close tie-up of banking and every- 
day business operations. It describes 
all ordinary credit instruments and shows 
how to use each effectively; explains the bank- 
ing structure; and discusses analytically credit 


statements, bank balance sheets, acceptances, 
etc 1922, about 510 pages, cloth, $3.00. 


Sign and mail the coupon below and 


we will send you any or all of these 
volumes, postpaid, for examination. 


The Ronald Press Company 
20 Vesey St. Pubiishers New York 
Publishers of ADMINISTRATION and 
of MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 
nun At Your Bookstore — or by Mail wou 


TheRonald Press Co., 20 Vesey St., New York 
Please send me, et per for examination, the 
books I hatve checked below. Within five days 
after receipt I will remit the price, as stated, 
of those I retain, returning any others to " 
(Orders from outside the territorial limits of the 
United States must be accompanied by remittance 
which will be refunded if books are returned.) 

O Business Finance—Lough. $3.00. 

O Banking Practice—Langston and Whitney. 


$3.00. 
Oo — and Credit—Dewey and Shugrue. 


Business Connection 


For catalog of publications on business, sent 
without charge, check here O 
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Reaching People 


These Elliott Index Cards print their own ad- 
dresses. The addresses are easily and quickly 
stencilled into them on the same typewriter you 
are now using in your office. 


Note the notches in the edges of these cards. 
The position of each notch from left to right 
signifies the class of goods, or the time of year 
that each prospective customer buys. Or, if 
you wish, the rating of each customer. 


A little hand punch places the notches accu- 
rately. Then, when you put the cards into the 
ELLIOTT ADDRESS-PRESS it automatically 
Jeels of each one and prints or skips it, according 
to position of notch. This efficient “‘selector” 
system simplifies and automatically completes 
the most difficult advertising or collection fol- 
low-ups. No problem is too complicated. 


There is an ELLIOTT ADDRESS-PRESS for 
every kind and size of list. The rotary hand 
machine (shown above) costs much less than a 
typewriter. It automatically transfers address- 
es from your Elliott Index Cards to your circu- 
lars, etc., at No double 
indexing. No copying. No hand-sorting. No 
mistakes! 


Send for our Free 
= ical Address 


142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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vouched for. The banker signs the 
postoffice registry notice, thereby in- 
suring correct delivery, and also greatly 
assisting the local postoffice in the 
identification of the addressee for 
registered mail addressed to any of 
the foreign population. This covers 
mail bearing a street address for a 
person absent (at work) when the mail 
carrier calls, or for mail addressed to a 
person at one of the postoffice boxes, 
whose identity is in doubt. In ex- 
treme cases the Foreign Department 
is called upon by its alien customers 
to write a letter in a foreign language 
to the customer’s wife or other member 
of his family—the usual form of 
letter about conditions here, his state 
of health, inquiries as to news or 
happenings in his home town or vil- 
lage, etc. Along the same lines there 
is also a service rendered by addressing 
envelopes to European points, the 
banker being relied upon to be able to 
address envelopes correctly, so that 
letters will reach their destination. 
This is especially the case just now, 
when important changes are taking 
place in Europe and boundaries are 
being changed very frequently. 

Occasionally the Foreign Depart- 
ment receives a request from one of its 
illiterate customers, who would like to 
learn how to write his name. In such 
instances he is given a slip on which 
his name has been distinctly written 
out. From this specimen he will then 
practice writing his name until success- 
ful. It is amusing and yet very 
pathetic when such a case comes to 
your attention, and the usual apolo- 
getic statement is that—‘“‘My parents 
did not send me to school when I was 
a boy,” or “We had no school in our 
immediate neighborhood.” He will 
add, however, that his children are 
now receiving education. 

These and other influences tend to 
Americanize the alien and induce a 
respect for American ideals. 

Many humorous situations often 
arise, due to the misconception of the 
American methods of doing business 
and also the attempts of an individual 
(whose language happens to be one 
not understood in the Foreign Depart- 
ment) trying to explain his wants. 
All in all, however, it is a business that 
is very interesting and the contact 
with the many different nationalities 
“bring” Europe to the bank that has 
a Foreign Department. 


A New Thrift Plan 


In the new check books of the 
Capital National Bank, Lansing, Mich., 
there is an additional stub for a 
deposit slip in the savings department. 
When a check is written with an odd 
number of cents, it is proposed that 
the odd cents be carried over to the 
stub and entered in the savings account. 
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Early Returns in Bank Practice 
With the Radio 


(Continued from page 14) 


several thousands of miles. H. § 
Wilson, cashier of the bank, has put op 
many interesting radio concerts and 
lectures as part of the bank’s activities 
in the community. 

“So far as we know,” writes E. T, 
Pettigrew, vice-president of the Citizens 
National Bank of Los Angeles, “no 
bank in Los Angeles or in Souther 
California has adopted the radiophone; 
neither have we heard of one in use at 
any bank on the coast.” 

Reports from Omaha also indicate 
that no bank there has taken up radio- 
telephony as a bank activity. The 
Omaha Grain Exchange, however, is 
sending out daily market reports and 
in connection with the Omaha Daily 
News is daily broadcasting editorials 
and other items of interest. Chances 
are there are some banks down there 
on the other end of the waves. 

Newspaper reports indicate that a 
large number of brokerage houses are 
using the radio in a practical way for 
receiving market quotations. The 
radio activity of the larger financial 
institutions is concerned not only with 
receiving reports but with broadcasting 
stock and bond quotations as well as 
market bulletins. 

The Fletcher American Company 
at Indianapolis, is one of the institutions 
in the lead. According to its printed 
announcement of the radio broadcast- 
ing service, financial information sup- 
plied by the company is broadcasted 
by the Hatfield Electric Company 
three times a day. 

“We will supply daily financial news 
and market reports which the Hatfield 
Electric Company will broadcast at the 
following hours— 10:15 a.m., 1:15 p.m. 
and 4:15 p. m.,” says the bulletin. 

“Our daily messages will include the 
following—Liberty bond quotations, 
markets on grain, the money markets, 
and all important financial and fast 
general news which comes to us over 
our private telegraph wire connecting 
us with fifty-four investment offices in 
thirty-four important financial centers. 

“If you have a radio set, listen for 
WOH at the hours indicated and the 
information which we supply will be 
available. The Hatfield station has 
a radius of 1,500 miles.” 

According to G. B. Clippinger, sec- 
retary of the Fletcher American Com- 
pany, a number of Indiana banks are 
installing radio receiving sets for the 
specific purpose of taking advantage of 
this service. Tom Hatfield, president 
of the Hatfield Electric Company, says 
they have been receiving very compli- 
mentary letters from banks with regard 
to the financial information being 
broadcasted from that station. 

Among other Hoosier institutions 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


that have installed receiving sets are 
the Peoples State Bank at Indianap- 
olis, the Citizens State Bank at James- 
town and the Hammond Trust and 
Savings Bank, of Hammond. The 
latter installed the set on the roof of the 
bank building at the instance and 
expense of W. G. Paxton, president. 
The public was invited to the bank 
every Tuesday and Friday evenings at 
eight to hear the concerts and lectures. 
The Noel State Bank is one of the 
Chicago institutions that has insti- 
tuted a similar service. 

The Cleveland Trust Company is 
broadcasting a summary of its monthly 
business bulletin edited by L. P. Ayres, 
vice-president, as one of the numbers 
of the program of the Cleveland send- 
ing station. The company has also 
made use of the radio displays in its 
main office and in its branches, as have 
many other banks and trust companies. 

“We did consider establishing a 
sending station at our main office and 
receiving sets at each of our forty-eight 
branches,” writes Edwin Baxter, vice- 
president, “but have been advised that 
in the present state of the science it 
would be very costly if not impractical 
(costly chiefly in the time of employees 
required in tuning up and keeping the 
receiving instruments working at the 


Here in Madison we are also arrang- 
ing to broadcast pertinent financial 
information throughout the state uni- 
versity station. 

The Bank of Italy, San Francisco, 
has had under consideration the in- 
stallation of broadcasting equipment 
but dismissed the idea until a higher 
degree of perfection of the equipment 
is attained, so the service might be 
used more extensively. 

The subject of the radiophone for 
banks had a place on the program at 
the annual convention of the California 
Bankers Association held at Del Monte, 
California, the latter part of May. 

The favorite pastime of bank officials 
with the radio seems to be in broad- 
casting addresses on thrift, business 
conditions and financial subjects. 

“Thrift by Wireless” is the title of a 
pamphlet published by the Peoples 
Savings and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh. The publication features 
extracts from an address by radio de- 
livered by A. C. Robinson, president. 
The remarks were sent from the Radio 
Telephone Broadcasting Station of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Among other bank officials who have 


Emory W. Clark, president of the First 
National Bank in Detroit, whostressed 
conservatism in investments and the 
budgeting of incomes to a Michigan 
audience. The talk, however, was also 
heard throughout Ohio, Indiana, IIl- 


inois, Wisconsin and parts of Canada. 
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Want These Checks 


because they are positively safe” 


“T can’t carry a check protector around in my pocket, 
and, anyway, if I could, their ingenuity would not 
give me the positive protection against loss through 
fraudulent alteration that insurance will. Insurance 
beats ingenuity. That is demonstrated every time 
a ‘fireproof’ building burns 
or a check is raised.” 


Isn’t it worth whileto use these 
checks? They help drive home 
your bank’s safety and help at- 
tract depositors. Carried by de- 
positors, the bonds (in circle) 
constantly emphasize other ele- 
ments of strength and safety in 
your bank, also. 

Formerly, checks were ‘‘dead ex- 
pense.”” Now, these checks are being 
used to attract and hold business for 
banks. Strong national advertising 
aids banks using them. Yet the entire 
cost of these checks, with free $1000.00 
insurance certificates and many ad-'y 
vertising aids to impress positive 
safety on depositors’ minds, usually 
amounts to less than the annual inter- 
est on a bank’s investment in vaults 
whose safety depositors cannot con- 
stantly SEE. 


Isn’t it a fine idea to thus constantly uU peP 
Insured in the 3 


HARTFORD 
against loss through 
fraudulent or 
felonious alterations. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


$1,000.00 
itor certificates 
cost, are visible 
evidence of your positive security 
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It Brings More Accounts to Your Bank 


The Universal Desk Calendar Keeps Your 


Message of Service Before Your Customers 


Ww 
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This Calendar is 
Making Money 
for Many Banks. 
It Can Do the 
Same for You. 


is not only extremely serviceable; it is dignified and attractive. The stand is made of 
steel and is finished in brown enamel. 


We print your service messages (sixteen of them) in rotation in color in the large 


space under the date. Here is a splendid opportunity to tell the business executive 
ily of the many ways in which your bank can be of service to him. 


Write us today on your letterhead for a free sample and 


exclusive distribution privileges. You must see this 
calendar to appreciate its business-getting possibilities. 


THE SOUTHGATE PRESS 


85 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 


When an executive puts a Universal Desk Calendar on his desk it stays there. It 


Machine Stand Bargains! 


New Tubular Stands for All 
Machines at Special Prices 


We’re offering an oversupply of adding and bookkeeping stands 
-.at a big reduction this month. And this stock of new tubular stands 
includes the size and style you need for your machine. 


Just look at these prices: 
For High Keyboard Adding Machines 


High or low stand - - $12.00 
For Low Keyboard Adding Machines 

High or low stand - - - $12.00 
For Bookkeeping Machines 

High or low stand - - - $23.50 


Ledger Tables (adjustable height) - $10.00 


Pick the stand you need. Get your order in today before the 
supply of these specially priced stands is exhausted. Order from your 
Burroughs salesman or write 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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It was sent out from the powerfy] 
radio station of the Detroit News. 

The Minnesota Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, introduced to the 
Northwest the idea of broadcasting 
financial market quotations by radio, 
It appears that Edgar L. Mattson, 
vice-president and trust officer of the 
Midland National Bank, Minneapolis, 
was the first Northwest banker to ad. 
dress an audience by radio. Mr. 
Mattson’s address was sent out from 
the Minneapolis Journal station on the 
Radisson Hotel and was picked up by 
a specially installed set at the meeting 
of the Bankers’ Forum of Minneapolis, 
a part of the American Institute of 
Banking. 

In looking toward the future, a word 
might be said regarding the third ten- 
dency pointed to at the outset of this 
article, namely, that for some time, at 
least, the radio will probably find no 
application for strictly advertising ma- 
terial. However, indirect advertising 
such as that provided when a bank 
furnishes a sending station with valu- 
able reports and has its name mentioned 
in connection with the broadcasting of 
this information, will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be possible. 

Although present regulations for the 
use of the radio have been largely out- 
grown by the rapid progress made in 
the field, Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, has recently held a confer- 
ence relative to the formation of a new 
code, and action may be expected. One 
of the first moves of this conference 
was to agree unanimously that what it 
termed direct advertising must be pro- 
hibited in the radio field. Although this 
conference, known as the Radio-Tele- 
phony Conference of the Department 
of Commerce, has only unofficial 
authority, Secretary Hoover has indi- 
cated that he will pass its recommen- 
dations on to Congress with the 
suggestion that the conference be given 
absolute authority in regulating the 
radio field. 

Everything appears to be against 
direct advertising by radio. Doubt- 
less the public would object to the 
intrusion of advertising in musical 
programs, and a more serious objection 
is that there are not enough channels 
at present for the essential material 
which the broadcasting stations are 
called upon to handle. Another con- 
sideration is the fact that it would be 
impossible to guarantee any set circu- 
lation for radio advertising, for there 
would be nothing to prevent the re- 
ceiver from turning his tuning knob 
and listening in on an entirely different 
program as soon as the station he was 
in touch with began to send out adver- 
tising. 

Although the future of the radio- 
phone is limited only by the imagina- 
tion, it seems clear that as far as banks 
are concerned there has been developed 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Thirty-three 
during the past few months little that 
js really new. Most bankers have | | @ 


made a definite decision to install the 
radio in their banks for what it is worth 
under present conditions, to mark time 
and watch developments on the million 
sets in operation until there shall be 
evolved some standard service that is 
more reliable and even more practical, 
or to put in a radiophone primarily for 
purposes of amusement, using it in- 
cidentally in connection with the bank’s 
service whenever it is possible to do so. 


The Banker's Public Responsi- 
bility 
(Continued from page 23) 

UITE a number of correspondents 

have indicated that there is more 

difficulty now than formerly in 
renting safe deposit boxes. Undoubted- 
ly the situation is due to such facts 
as the following: 

During the war many persons 
bought Liberty bonds who never before 
had owned any securities. Naturally, 
they wanted some safe place in which 
to keep them. For that purpose they 
rented the lower-priced safe deposit 
boxes. At that time there was quite 
a scarcity of safe deposit boxes; the 
government was using all the steel, 
and labor was employed in occupations 
more directly connected with war- 
making. Consequently banks through- 
out the country entered orders for large 
additions to their safe deposit equip- 
ment, but owing to the delay in execut- 
ing their orders, most of the equipment 
was not received until the war was over 
and the demand for the boxes had 
somewhat subsided. 

There has been a considerable de- 
crease in the number of persons owning 
Liberty bonds—that is, the small 
holders have sold out to the larger 
holders. Consequently, as far as safe 
deposit boxes are concerned, the de- 
mand decreased and the supply in- 
creased. However, I believe it is 
possible to rent safe deposit boxes now 
if a campaign of education is conducted 
by the banks, directed towards what 
might be called the middle class —they 
seem to be the logical persons to use 
small safe deposit boxes. 

In most cases the best list of pros- 
pects is the present customers of the 
institution, owing to the fact that they 
already know the bank and have oc- 
casion to come into it from time to 
time. This can be put to the test by 
trying out 500 or 1,000 savings account 
depositors over a period of six months. 


PON the occasion of the merger 
of the North Side Bank with the 
Manufacturers Trust Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., that institution pub- 
lished a full-page advertisement in the 
Brooklyn Eagle. It is a good sample 


Send for This Book 


WE shall be glad to send you free of 
charge, a handsome 80-page book 
entitled ‘‘Bank Vault Interiors’? now ready 
for distribution. 


Many bank architects and engineers have pro- 
nounced it a notable piece of literature and of 
practical aid to them. It contains: 


Twenty-five architectural plans of vault in- 
teriors showing effective arrangements and 
construction for economizing space. 


Many drawings showing combinations of 
deposit box nests, record filing devices, safes 
and grilles. 


Photographic illustrations of vault interiors 
showing installations of doors, boxes and 
other equipment. 


Whether you contemplate purchasing at the 
present time or not, our engineers and de- 
signers will be glad to help you improve the 
arrangement of your present equipment, 
derive more income from deposit boxes and 
effect economies in vault space. 


The book “Bank Vault Interiors” will be 
sent you gladly on request. 


VICTOR SAFE & LOCK Co. 


1657 CLENEAY AVENUE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


of a suitable advertisement for such | 
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‘TRANSFERRING FUNDS 
WITH. SPEED 


ONEY-changing in these 

days consists in making 
funds available for use at any 
place they are needed in the 
shortest possible time. Thou- 
sands of correspondent banks, 
accustomed through years of 
banking intercourse to doing 
business with the Continental 
and Commercial, make it possible 
for us to transfer funds by wire to 
very remote points without delay. 


Banks are cordially invited to | 
investigate and test this service. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


an occasion and it serves to illustrate 
the strong tendency towards the 
growth of financial institutions through 
mergers, inasmuch as in ten years this 
institution has taken over and com- 
bined with five different banks in 
Brooklyn. It is now the largest com- 
mercial banking institution in the 
Borough of Brooklyn. 


SCHOLARLY, and at the same 
time, a businesslike letter on for- 
eign trade was recently prepared by 
Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, vice-president of 
the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., for 
distribution among the 1,500 members 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion. Dr. Holdsworth is special trade 
advisor of the association. 


PAMPHLET of blanks to make it 
easy for a person to draw his will, 
an idea originally put out by the 
Bankers Trust Company, of New York, 
under the title, ““The First Step in 
Making Your Will,” has proved very 
successful and has appeared under 
various forms, with a variety of titles. 
The Liberty Central Trust Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo., has issued such a 
form with the title, “Details for the 
Preparation of the Will of——.” J. V. 
Corrigan, manager of publicity of that 
institution, writes that satisfactory 
results were obtained from the use of a 
coupon advertisement of this bank in 
the Globe-Democrat of that city. It 
produced inquiries at the cost of $1.04 
per inquiry, which is considered very 
good on a proposition of this kind. 


‘SOUTHWESTERN Miilestones’’ is 
the title of a good booklet put 
out by the First National Bank of 
El Paso, Texas.. The _ illustrations 
include reproductions of Murillo paint- 
ings on the walls of the banking rooms 
of that institution, the subjects in- 
cluding ““The Buffalo,’ ““The Indian,” 
“The Pioneer,” ‘The Burro,” “The 
Roundup,” “The Smelter,” ““The Rio 
Grande,” and “The Mountains.” 

Among other interesting printed 
matter recently received is a booklet 
of the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company entitled, “A Living or Volun- 
tary Trust.” This is a clear exposition 
of this subject attractively put out. 

“Wills and Will-makers” is a re- 
production in booklet form of an ad- 
dress before a group of trust officers 
by Virgil M. Harris, LL.D., a trust 
officer of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis. It contains a 
mass of interesting material regarding 
curious and historical wills. 

“We Advocate Life Insurance.” ‘This 
is an attractive little folder put out 
by Cedar Rapids National Bank, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. It suggests 
opening a savings account with the 
object of always being prepared to meet 


the premiums on life insurance policies. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


is a country banker? 
This question was recently 


asked a number of representative 
bankers throughout the United States. 
As their answers were quite illumi- 
nating, we here list a few: 

“A country banker,” said a banker 
from New York, “is any banker doing 
business in any other city except New 
York.” 

“A country banker,” said a banker 
from Chicago, “is any banker doing 
business in any other cities except 
New York and Chicago.” 

“A country banker,” said a banker 
from St. Louis, “is any banker doing 
business in any other cities except New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis.” 

These three typical examples will 
serve to illustrate the trend of the re- 
plies. We will accordingly omit any 
answers of bankers from such towns as 
South Bend, Moline, Syracuse and 
Toledo, as room is here lacking in 
which to print the list of cities excepted 
in their replies. 

The most startling reply of all was 
given by a banker from Podunk Cor- 
ners. 

“A country banker!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Why, there ain’t no such thing!” — 


First socialist —“‘I just put one over 
on the First National, all right.” 

Second socialist — “‘How so?” 

First socialist—‘“‘I fooled ’em! In- 
stead of putting my $100 in a savings 
account, I rented a safe-deposit box 
and put it in the vault! No sir, I don’t 
allow my money to earn no interest for 
nobody!” 


The old gentleman brushed the mud 
from his boots, ran his hand through 
his beard, and gently tapped the guard 
with the butt of his driving whip. 

“Where’s yer stock transfer depart- 
ment?” he asked. “I’ve got six head 
of Guernsey cattle I just druv in from 
the farm, and I’d like to exchange 


og for a good pedigreed Jersey 
il.” 


orn pride is a wonderful 
thing 

“Yes,” boasted the first messenger, 
“the savings tellers are off $30 to- 
night.” 

“That ain’t nothin’,’’ responded the 
second messenger. “You think just 
because you’re working in the savings 
side, that’s all there is to the bank. 
Why over on the commercial side, 
where I am, last night they were off 
$75.60!" 

The third messenger snorted con- 

_ temptuously. 
“You guys ain’t never worked in a 


The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


real bank!’ he exclaimed. “Why, back 
in New York, at the bank I worked in 
last summer, they didn’t think they’d 
done a regular day’s business unless 
every single teller showed a variation - 
of over $100!” 


It was nine p. m., but four of the 
commercial bookkeepers were still on- 
the job. 

There was a phone call for the S-Z 
bookkeeper. 

Of course, it was his wife. 

“Aren't you ever coming home?” 
she began. 


“Sorry dear,” he answered, “but I 


- may be here for some time yet. You 


see, we're hunting for a difference—” 

“Hunting for what?” 

difference. We’re off —and we’re 
looking for it. It’s only three cents, 
but—” 

“Only three cents!’ she exclaimed, 
indignantly. “You four men have 
been working there since three o’clock 
just trying to find three cents! John, 
for goodness sake give them three 
cents out of your lunch money, and 


come on home!”’ 


The directors were discussing the 
filling of a vacancy arising from the 
resignation of a vice-president. 

“How about young Peters, the as- 
sistant treasurer?” asked the first 
director. ‘He always looked pretty 
good to me.”’ 

“Nothing doing,” answered the 
president. ‘“Too inexperienced —hasn’t 
grown up yet. Why, he’s still at the 
stage where he attends sessions, when 
he goes to a bankers’ convention!” 


“I hear the V. P. got bawled out by 
the Chairman of the Board,”’ remarked 
the first teller. “What was it all 
about?” 

‘“‘Haven’t you heard?” exclaimed 
the second teller. ‘“‘Well, it was like 
this. The V. P. was dictating a letter 
to the Chairman of the Board into his 
dictaphone—and just then his boot- 
legger called up to get his order for the 
following month. Well, the V. P. got 
a little mixed, and instead of speaking 
his order into the telephone, he said 
it into the dictaphone, hung the mouth- 
piece on the hook and forgot all about 
it. It was one of those ‘dictated but 
not read’ letters, and it went out.” 

“Whew,” whistled the first teller. 
“‘How did it come out?” 

“Oh, it’s all straightened out now,” 
exclaimed the second teller. “It looked 
serious for a few moments, but the 
V. P. finally consented to give the 
Chairman the address of the boot- 
legger.”’ 


Actual Copper 
Size, Bronze 
334" x4" Finish 


Read What This 
Little Bank Did 
With the 


“Liberty Bell” 


Gonvick, Minn., has a popula- 
tion of 400. Without even a local 
pots to assist them, the Farmers 

tate Bank put ona Thrift Cam- 
paign with the Liberty Bell Bank 
that again shows the pulling power 
of this unique home safe. Cashier 
A. F. La Budde writes as follows: 


“*Our bank is located in a small town 
of about 400 population and we were some- 
what dubious at the onset in pay of as 
mans as 100 banks. We however did buy 
100 at first which lasted about 10 days, 

and we have already put out an additional 
50 Bell Banks and 25 of another kind we 
purchased. At the end of a four week 
campaign, our savings deposits amounted 
te over $10,000.00. This exceeded by a 

great deal any expectations we may ) 
had in the matter.’ 


In the smallest hamlet or largest city— 
wherever one finds true Americans—one 
finds a big demand for the Liberty Bell 
Bank. It is the ONLY savings bank 
that hasasentimentalappeal. Itisasym- 
bol of INDEPENDENCE—a constant 
reminder to its owner toSAVE. When 
you offer it to your customers you are 
offering them MORE than merely a 
savings bank. It is a replica of the 
LIBERTY BELL they are receiving with 
all its historic value. 


The Bell Bank is not sold promiscu- 
ously. Its use is confined to ONE BANK 
only in towns and the smaller cities, and 
to restricted territory for banks located in 
the larger cities. Consequently the bank 
with the Liberty Bell has something dis- 
tinctive to offer its patrons, giving it an 
advantage over competition that is re- 
flected in new faces and increased deposits. 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING A LIBERTY BELL 
BANK WITH KEY FOR INSPECTION. 

THE BANKERS SAVINGS AND | 

CREDIT SYSTEM Co. 

Madison Ave at W. 103rd St., CLEVELAND, O. 

Without obligation to us, please send a Liserty 


Bett Banx with key and ‘full particulars regarding 
your Thrift Campaign. 
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FOR THE 


TYPEWRITER 


the typist with a 
correct working light. Is ad- 
justable to individual requirements 
and any machine. 


Emeralites are scientifically and 
artistically designed. They add 
dignity to any environment. 


Emeralite construction guarantees a light 
correct in quality and intensity. Not 
just a light—but the right kind of a light.} 


The new DAYLIGHT ATTACHMENT, exclusively an} 
Emeralite feature, now a part of regular equipment. 
Changes ordinary electric light into soft, eye-saving 
daylight. Literally “kind to the eyes.” Genuine Emeral- 
= oy branded—look for the name on the green glass 
shade. 


The daylight screen. Uses 
standard 40 or 50 watt lamp. 


There is a special Emeralite 
Lamp to suit every banking and 
ra ial lighting requi 


The Emeralite illustrated, No. 8734TW, has a felted base 4% inches 
square that clamps securely to any desk without marring finish. We 
will gladly send this or any Emeralite on approval subject to return 
if not entirely satisfactory. 


Price, complete, with daylight attachment, Brass finish, $17.00; Statuary 
Bronze, $18.00, charges prepaid. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 38 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 
Write for complete catalog of over 50 different Emeralite fixtures 
Makers of Lighting Devices since 1874 


RES 


A Market Worth Investigating 


THE direct and indirect purchasing power of America’s financial institutions 
is tremendous. Banks represent the cream of the national market in a 
great many lines. They are preferred, immediate prospects in scores of 
others. And aside from their special needs, they are large consumers of staple 
business commodities. 


Ir you are manufacturing or distributing nationally a product that banks 
use, it will pay you to investigate The Burroughs Clearing House as a medium 
for you to merchandise your product to the bank market. We shall be 
glad to send further details without obligation to you. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The Dead Trustees and 
Bank Deposits 
By M. L. HAYWARD 


y PUSHED a stack of bills through 
the teller’s wicket. 

“Here’s $10,000 that I want to de. 
posit in my name in trust for Y,” he 
explained. 

That afternoon X and Y met at the 
club. 

“T just deposited $10,000 in the 
State National today,” X explained, 

“Well, the wicked do flourish, you 
know.” 

“But I deposited it in my name in 
trust for you.” 

“Oh, well, that puts a different light 
on the matter, but even small favors 
are always thankfully received.” 

The next day Y needed some small 
change, went down to the State Na- 
tional Bank, wrote and presented a 
check for $9,000 on the trust deposit. 

When he pushed the check through 
the wicket, the teller objected: “But 
we can’t cash this without X’s 
consent.” 

“Why not? Isn’t it my money?” 

“Possibly, but it stands in X’s 
name in trust for you—” 

“Sure, ‘for me,’ and I’m asking for 
it right now.” 

“Well, you’ll have to get X’s consent 
before you can get a cent,” was the 
teller’s ultimatum. 

And the teller was right, as the gen- 
eral legal rule is that a bank (or other 
depositary) cannot legally pay out 
money to the beneficiary without the 
consent of the trustee. 

“But it was not for the bank to 
ignore its relations with the trustee, 
and of its own motion without order of 
the court, recognize a stranger to it as 
entitled to the fund,”’ says the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court. 

“It follows that the bank is under 
contract to pay over the deposit only 
to the trustee,” says the New York 
Courts. “This obligation the bank 
must not violate.” 

All this is rather trite law that he 
who runs need scarcely pause to read, 
but suppose that X deposits money in 
his name in trust for Y. X dies—and 
then Y claims the deposit direct. 

“While X was living I couldn’t get 
the money without his consent,” Y 
admits, “but now that he’s dead I’m 
entitled to the funds without preface 
or preamble.” 

“I’m sure about the first point, but 
the next one’s beyond me,” the teller 
admits, and as a matter of legal fact, 
the point is an unsettled one as far as 
the courts are concerned. 

In New York at least, however, the 
law is that payment to the beneficiary 
direct after the death of the trustee is 
allowable and the bank is protected in 
making such payments. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
They Like To Do Business in 


erica 
(Continued from page 13) 


and Mauritius and transacts all forms 
of banking and agency business in 
connection with the Orient. 

Probably very few Americans know 
much about Taiwan, the Island of 


.Formosa. To help educate the people 


of this country along that line is one 
of the objects of the New York agency 
of the Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. This 
institution was established on the 
Island of Formosa in 1899 under a 
special imperial charter, as a colonial 
bank for the financing of imports and 
exports between Japan and Formosa, 
as well as South China and the South 
Sea Islands, and has special permission 
from the government to issue bank 
notes to Formosa. Owing to the rapid 
development of foreign trade, it later 
decided to enlarge its scope of business 
activity to include the financing of 
foreign trade in general, and con- 
sequently branches were opened in 
several of the principal cities of the 
world, such as New York, London, 
Bombay, Singapore, Shanghai, Hong- 
kong, Batavia, etc., as well as in Japan, 
totaling thirty-eight at the present 
time. The New York agency was 
opened in July, 1917. In view of the 
existing demands the bank as a whole 
is, at the present time, doing a larger 
business in the financing of foreign 
trade than domestic business. Buying 
and selling exchange transactions, is- 
suance of import and export letters of 
credit and other business of a foreign 
nature, have increased considerably, 
and especially so since the World War. 
In order to meet the present, as well 
as future demands, and serve im- 
porters, exporters and bankers in this 
country, correspondent arrangements 
have been entered into with banks in 
all parts of the United States. It also 
has as correspondents throughout the 
world, nearly 400 of the largest and 
strongest institutions. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., 
the head office of which is in Yoko- 
hama, Japan, has American agencies 
at New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Seattle; it renders direct 
banking service through its branches 
and agencies in connection with com- 
merce between the countries of the 
Orient and the United States. 

Ernesto Tornquist & Co., Ltd., of 
Buenos Aires, is the oldest and largest 
financial house in South America. It 
specializes in the investment of foreign 


- Capital in state, mortage, industrial 


and public utility bonds and shares, 
and invites correspondence in all 
languages. 

The Bank of New South Wales, over 
100 years old, has 358 branches and 
agencies in all the Australian states, 
New Zealand, Fiji and Papua. 


By 


Is Your Business Routed Via B-W? a 


Each of the famous Byron Weston Co. lines of Ledger 
or Bond Paper is the most direct route to its indicated 
destination. 


Weston Linen Record is the de luxe limited line of ledger 
paper. ‘Take it for all valuable public or corporate records. 


Defiance Bond—Expressly for policies, documents, certifi- 
cates and commercial stationery. 


Flexo—An accommodation, made with hinge, to secure 
flat-opening loose leaf books. 


Typocount is a special—the original paper for machine 
bookkeeping. Made with stiff grain to stand upright in 
tray binders. 


Waverly Ledger is the “‘local’’ of the B-W line, medium 
priced, good for blank books, printed forms, stationery and: 
all intermediate points. 


Write for schedules of the B-W Lines. You 
can use them profitably in your business. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Present Day Business 
Demands the Utmost Production of Efficient Work 


For years the Guaranty Trust Co., National City Bank, Continental 
& Commercial Bank, U. S. Steel Corporation, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., General Electric Co., and thousands of other 
efficiently operated institutions have used 


Peerless Keys 
on their typewriters. Why? Because Peerless Keys reduce 
cost and increase stenographic output, eliminate eye strain, 
prevent finger slipping and bruised fingers, conserve nervous 
en and t fid 
Peerless Keys are also made for adding, billing and book- 
keeping machines. Let us send you some sets for your type- 
writer and oe machine equipment on 10 days free trial. 
No obligation. It will pay you to learn what they mean in 
MORE and BETTER work. 

Sold by stationers, typewriter dealers, and branch 
offices of leading typewriter companies. 


PEERLESS KEY COMPANY, Inc. New york 


Adding Machine Keyboard Equipped with 
Peerless Rubber Keys 
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SERVICE 


The element of service in 


emphasized in advertising 
for bank accounts: up to 
a certain point ‘‘service”’ 
is pretty generally stand- 
ardized. 


Some of the distinctive 
service advantages at the 
disposal of our corre- 
spondents are: 


twenty- four-hour 
Transit Department. 


Private telephone wires 
to New York and to the 
local telegraph office. 


No charge for telegraphic 
transfers of funds. 


Direct collection service. 


All items received at par. 


Nochargefortelegraphic 
transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


the abstract may be over — 


Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 
SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your institution in 
a pleasing and impressive manner. That 
are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
no polishing. Thousands of Banks are usin 
our Chipped Gold Signs and every one will 
testify to their superiority in elegance, 
character and legibility. 

Our Book ‘‘Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 
RAWSON & EVANS CO., & Washington 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Kansalis — Osake — Pankki, the Na- 
tional Joint Stock Bank, of Helsingfors, 
has 123 branches in Finland, and 
affords facilities to American banks, 
trust companies, merchants, exporters 
and importers having commercial and 
financial transactions in Finland. 

The Banco Nacional Ultramarino, 
the state bank of the Portuguese 
Colonies, advertises that every country 
where Portuguese is spoken is reached 
directly through the New York agency 
of the institution. 

The Chinese Merchants Bank, Ltd., 
of Hongkong, is the first Chinese bank 
in New York City. It invites inquiries 
from American banks and business 
houses regarding trade conditions in 
China and upon any subject which will 
tend to establish a close relationship 
between the trading institutions of the 
United States and China through the 
medium of native Chinese. The new 
agency of this bank in New York is 
operating under the laws of the New 
York State Banking Department. 
There is said to have been a great 
demand for such a bank for a long time, 
chiefly for the purpose of helping the 
exporters and importers of the United 
States who have been doing and who 
want to do business with interests in 
China. The business conducted so 
far by our people with the merchants 
of China has been in a roundabout and 
unsatisfactory way, and there have 
been delays and inconveniences en- 
countered by those who have trans- 
acted business between the two coun- 
tries. The establishment of this Chinese 
bank in New York will now facilitate 
to a very great extent the trade 
relations between the United States 
and China. 

It is interesting to look over the list 
of brariches of the National Bank of 
Greece, head office, Athens. It contains 
the names of many places of classical 
interest, among them Corinth, Ithaca, 
Mytilene, Piraeus, Sparta and Thebes. 

There is one banking publication, 
the oldest magazine of its kind in this 
country, which month after month 
publishes the announcements or adver- 
tisements of a large number of foreign 
banks, such as the following: 

The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., 
Yokohama; Ernesto Tornquist & Co., 
Ltd., Buenos Aires; Bank of Roumania, 
Ltd., Bucarest; Banque Nationale 
Francaise Du Commerce Exterieur, 
Paris; Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., London; the Bank of Australasia, 
London; National Bank of Australasia, 
Ltd., Melbourne; English, Scottish & 
Australian Bank, Ltd., London; Bank 
of New Zealand, Wellington; Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia, Sydney; the 
National Bank of New Zealand, 
Ltd., Wellington; Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, Prague; The Bank of Chosen, 
Seoul; the Kajima Bank, Ltd., Osaka; 
National Bank of Greece, Athens; 


Special Offer 


3 MacGregor 
Books 


“‘MacGregor’s Book of Bank 


Advertising” 


400 pages, clothbound, profusely 
illustrated. A complete guide- 
book to successful financial 
advertising 


“‘The New Business Department” 


The intensive cultivation of 
present customers and the sys- 
tematizing of efforts to secure 
$1.25 


“The Book of Thrift”’ 


This book has been called the 
“20th Century Poor Richard.” 
Every savings banker needs it__$1.62 


Total, - - $7.87 
ALL FOR $7.00 


These helpful books by T. DD. MacGregor 
sent on approval to any bank 
or trust company. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway New York City 


THE BURROUGHS 


Strong 


Bank 


Advertising 


City BANK AND 
Trust COMPANY 


newspaper advertisements 
completely, composition. 
200 have adopted 
the H d Plan. Write for speciman 

and particulars. 


HOLLAND ADVERTISING CO, Inc. 
244 Fifth Avenue ~ Wew York 


Dignified 


“Greater Results Per Dollar” 


“Without going into any great detail, 
Burroughs ra House is producing 
ter results, in selling banks, per 
ollar than any other publication in 
which we advertise.” 

This paragraph is from a letter 
received not long ago from the Addres- 
sograph Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of the Addressograph. 

It should not be without its signifi- 
cance to producers of equipment and 
supplies used by financial institutions. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Commercial Bank of Greece, Ltd., 
Athens; the Sumitomo Bank, Ltd., 
Osaka; the Mitsui Bank, Ltd., Tokyo; 
the Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., Taipeh; the 
One Hundredth Bank, Ltd., Tokyo; 
Den Danske Landmandsbank, Copen- 
hagen; London Joint City and Midland 
Bank Limited, London; Bank of Liver- 
pool & Martins, Ltd., Liverpool; The 
Anglo-Egyptian Bank, Ltd., London; 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, 
Stockholm; Italo Belgian Bank, Ant- 
werp; Banco Italiano, Lima; Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, Milan; National 
Provincial and Union Bank of England, 
Ltd., London; the Union Bank of 
Australia, Ltd., London; London 
County Westminster and Parr’s Bank, 
Ltd., London; Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., 
London; the Trust Company of Cuba, 
Havana; Svenska Handelsbanken, 
Stockholm; London and River Plate 
Bank, Ltd., London; the Chinese 
Merchants Bank, Ltd., Hongkong; 
the Bank of the Philippine Islands, 
Manila; Disconto-Gesellschaft, Berlin; 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, London; Bank of New 
South Wales, Sydney; Kansallis-Osake- 
Pankki, MHelsingfors; Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd., London; Banco 
Di Roma, Rome; the Mercantile Bank 
of India, Ltd., London; Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging, Rotterdam; Banco 
National Ultramarino, Lisbon; and 
National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
London. 


Personal Stationery for 
New Accounts 


A box of personal stationery, bearing 
the name and address of the depositor, 
was the inducement used effectively 
by the Bankers Trust Company, of 
Indianapolis, to bring in new accounts 
during May, its anniversary month. 
Each box contained 100 double (four- 
page) noteheads, and 100 baronial style 
envelopes, with a choice of five colors 
of paper, four styles of type and black 
or blue ink. 

The conditions were that the depos- 
itor start with $5 or more and make 
twelve deposits during one year, leaving 
on deposit at least $10 which would 
not be subjected to withdrawal within 
the year. The stationery was ordered 
when the depositor opened his account 
and was delivered when he made his 
second deposit. 

To interest old depositors, the bank 
made the following offer: ““Get two or 
more friends or relatives to open 
Savings accounts with the Bankers 


‘Trust Company this month under the 


terms of the personal stationery offer. 
“We will present each of the new 
depositors with personal stationery and 
will also order a box for you. 
“You may bring your friends to the 
bank and introduce them personally, or 
have them present introduction cards.” 


Control the light 


Thirty-nine 


with Venetian Blinds 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent on Request 


Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Building, San Antonio, Texas 


ROPER control of daylight increases 
efficiency of bank employees. Western 
Venetian Blinds have demonstrated this 
fact to banks in every state of the Union. 


This modern window equipment is easily 
adjustable to meet every need for proper 
lighting and proper ventilation. 
fect control of daylight, permitting the 
diffusion of abundant light, yet eliminating 
the glare of the sun, Western Venetian 
Blinds utilize 100 per cent of window space. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


Factory and General Offices: 


By per- 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


icago, Ill., 326 W. Madison St. Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. 

St Kansas City, Mo Mutual 

Atlanta, Ca., 309 Flatiron Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 921 Hearst Bldg. 
TEXAS AGENTS: 


No Reaching — 
Leaves Fingers Free 


Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest 
way for bookkeeping 
machine posting, han- 
dling papers, feeding 
presses. Consists of felt 
pad mounted on water 
reservoir which fits snugly in 

hollow of palm. Made of nickel 
silver and will last for years. Sent post- 
paid for 75c each; 6 for $4; 12 for $7.20; 
Gold plated, $2.50. 

Money back if not satisfied. 


Ever Ready Finger Moistener Co. 
1051 W. 7th St. St. Paul, Minn. 


A Remarkable Book 


is the MODERN BUSINESS 
CYCLOPEDIA. Contains over 
15,000 definitions of accounting, 
banking, commercial, economic, 
export, financial terms, including 
3,000 general and stock ticker 
abbreviations. Complete busi- 
ness education in one. volume. 
Serves faithfully. Saves fees. You 


need it. Sent prepaid $4. Money- 
back guarantee. Order yours NOW. 


MODERN BUSINESS PUB. CO. 
Dept. Bur. 
1369 Broadway, New York City 
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our women. 


113-115-117 BAY STREET, EAST 


Our Wives, Daughters and Sweethearts 


The world furnishes no parallel, history no precedent, literature no simile, 
which even approximately describes the Twentieth Century activities of 


As a banker, you cannot afford to overlook the opportunity 
of the moment to cultivate such a prolific source of good will. 


The Twelve Little Folders Shown Above 


Are tactful, adroit, friendly; they accept women on the basis upon which 
they offer their services to society. Call’s Bankers Service Corporation — 
always leading in constructive advertising — offers this service as the newest 
and one of the best contributions to financial advertising. A letter or 
telegram will bring samples or a salesman—without obligating you. 


CALL’S BANKERS SERVICE CORPORATION 


Creators and Manufacturers of the Largest Line of Financial Advertising in the World 
for Banks and Trust Companies 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


On the ATLANTIC 
SEABOARD, yet 


Closer by rail to the 
west than any 
eastern city 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 
LOCATED TO 


Save collection time 
ele 
Continuous Service. 
Par Collections. 
Oo 


Drovers & Mechanics 
National Bank 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Thousands of Banks 


for years have been using 
COLEMAN TIME-SAVER 
CHECK AND DEPOSIT 
TRAYS in their bookkeeping 
departments with their post- 
ing and bookeeping machines, 
to their entire satisfaction, as 
is evidenced by their repeat 
orders when in need of addi- 
tional equipment in our line. 


Separate compartments for posted 
and unposted items. 


. For checks not posted. 

For checks posted. 

For deposit tickets not posted. 
. For deposit tickets posted. 

. Space for fingering checks 
while posting. 


PRICE— $8.50 each, net, 
f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 
1014 Dime Bank Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
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The Bank and the Boy 
Scout 


GREAT deal of interest has been 

aroused among banks, school peo- 
ple and scout men, in connection with 
a recent plan of national headquarters 
of the Boy Souts of America to advance 
scouting through the co-operation of 
interested banks. 

One of the requirements that the 
Second Class Scout must fulfill is that 
he shall “earn and deposit at least one 
dollar in a public bank.” The require- 
ment has been met by, and brought to 
the attention of, thousands of scouts 
and their families during the past 
twelve years. 

The spirit of the plan is best em- 
bodied in the letter of Oliver J. Sands, 
president of the American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. This letter 
was sent to about 400 boys who were 
the first to receive Boys’ Life for three 
months as the gift of the bank. 


Understanding what it means to a bo 
to become a scout and to pass to the val 
of Second and First Class, the American 
National Bank, of Richmond, considers it a 
privilege to present to you a three months’ 
subscription to your official Boy Scout 
magazine, Boys’ Life, as a mark of respect 
for boys in this ¢ommunity who, by work 
and perseverance, have passed the higher 
scout ranks. 

We know that the training you are get- 
ting from the Boy Scout movement will 
mean much to you, and as a business organ- 
ization, we feel it our duty to encourage 
the boys of our community to take advan- 
tage of those things which will prepare 
them to enjoy life better as boys and equip 
them to take their places in the community 
as men of character. 

One thing especially that appeals to our 
bank as being well worth while in the scout 
tests and laws is “thrift.” Earning and 
depositing $1.00 in a bank before a Tender- 
foot becomes a Second Class Scout; $2.00 
before becoming a First Class Scout, means 
that many thousand American boys are 
being taught the great lesson of thrift, 
which not only appeals to every banker, but 
to every business man. 

My boy, “thrift” is the keynote of suc- 
cess in the lives of our big men today — 
continue the habit. 

(Signed) Oturver J. SANDs, 
President. 


This new plan of the Boy Scouts 
is spreading rapidly because of the 
interest of banks in scouts, and school 
men have seen that if their boys who 
are not scouts can receive a few 
copies of Boys’ Life, the scout maga- 
zine, through the courtesy of some 
bank which was wide-awake to this 
opportunity to win scouts and thus 
build valuable friendships with the boys’ 
families, much good can be accom- 
plished. 

J. B. Heffelfinger, vice-president of 
the Security National Bank of Arkansas 
City, Kansas, is quoted as saying that 
he believes this plan to be one of the 
most worth while he has ever seen for 
advertising and obtaining the maxi- 
mum of all-around good. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
Bird Dogs Aren't the Only 


Retrievers 
(Continued from page 21) 


That night Edgar Stevens got Har- 
rison and two other good men to go 
with him to the home of Warner to 
intercede in an effort to placate the 
fiery secondhand dealer. Stevens 
took all the blame upon himself, and 
made his amends so abject that the 
dealer relented and agreed to drop the 
thing. Then, to show that he wasn’t 
a bad sort after all, he gladdened the 
young teller’s heart by telling him that 
he would go back to the Seedgrowers 
if Gage would overlook the scene he 
had made. 

“S’ far’s the lawsuit’s concerned, 
you needn’t have worried, Stevens,” 
he said. “I’m pretty hot headed and 
was pretty mad for a while, but I never 
really intended to bring a suit.” 

Thus was the dud of the second teller 
retrieved. 

The surprising thing to everyone 
concerned was that the fire eater really 
intended no suit, while Sampey 
brought his at once for a heavy sum, 
which proves for the millionth or so 
time that you can’t always tell by the 
size of a grasshopper how far he can 
and will spit. And until Lyman Chase, 
by long hours over law books, hit on a 
point of law, the bank was worried stiff. 

Chase’s first thought was that 
Sampey was never really a depositor 
of the bank, and with that as his basis 
he went after the law. He knew that 
a bank has the right to take or refuse 
an offered deposit, then he found that 
the relation of bank and depositor is 
one of contract, requiring an agree- 
ment, and that there certainly had not 
been. The bank was a simple bailee 
of the money, bound but to keep it 
safely and return it on demand and 
that had been done. The mistake lay 
in not laying aside the rules for once 
and paying his check, thus saving a 
good customer, and to retrieve that 
blunder Chase began a _ systematic 
campaign, which at the end of two 
months brought Elwood Sampey and 
his nice little account into the Seed- 
growers National Bank. 

When the bank answered the gar- 
nishment in the suit against Sanders 
Gray, saying it had nothing of the 
defendant’s in its possession, the 
lawyer bringing the case asked a 
question. 

“Doesn’t Gray keep a safe deposit 
box in your bank?” 

“He does, but the contents are 
‘unknown to any officer of the bank, and 
he carries the key. Whatever is in the 
box is in Gray’s possession.” 

But upon the lawyer’s application, 
the judge ordered the bank to deliver 
its key to the box and had the contents 
extracted by drilling the lock. This 
was under the authority of the recent 


The cradle of modern textiles 


ITH crude spinning wheel 

and wooden loom, Colonial 
weavers of New England produced 
cloth equal to Europe’s best. In- 
fluenced perhaps by fine Oriental 
cloth imported by adventurous 
sailormen, they improved in skill 
each year. 


Certain families excelled in the 
art, and cloth woven in these homes 
was highly prized. Mechanically 
inclined neighbors helped invent 
faster working devices. Commer- 
cial manufacture, beginning in 
1788, increased until textile 
production became the premier 
industry of the district, as it 
is today. 


Capital ayd Surplus 
$20,000,000 


All eyes now look toward New 
England for cotton and woolen 
cloth. Here is also the home of 


‘good textile machinery for all the 


world. A vast international com- 
merce centers around the industry, 
helped materially by the counsel 
and financial co-operation of The 
National Shawmut Bank. 


Technicalities of the textile trade 
are every-day details in this bank. 
Direct representation in every city 
and port enables us to handle im- 
port and export business rapidly, 
accurately and thoroughly. It 
is a service founded on com- 
plete understanding of the 
needs. 


Correspondence is 
cordially invited 


of BOSTON 


lll Work for Life 


for $4 paid in advance. Iam the Modern 
Business Cyclopedia. I faithfully ad- 
vise everybody in business— whether 
accountant, banker, exporter, efficiency 
expert, lawyer or broker—regarding 
any term or phrase used. I hold d over 
15,000 terms and definitions used by 

above, including 3,000 general an 
stock exchange abbreviations, and 
when consulted, I never mislead. Many 
users claim I save them thousands in 
fees and muchtime. $4 brin 
haste. Since I am guarante oy 
you ought to ORDER ME. Ow. 


MODERN BUSINESS PUB. CO. 
Dept. B 
1367 Broadway, New York City 


Blotters for Banks 


A most original series of twelve designs, just comi: 
from the presses. Every one a direct a | 
to SAVE. If you are ‘thinking blotters’’ our 
sample set will merit your order. Ask for it. 


THE MARTIN COMPANY 
Marshall Bidg. Cleveland, O. 


BORDENTOWN 
Military Institute 


Thorough for college or 
business. Efficient faculty, small classes, 
individual attention. Boys taught how 
to study. Military training. Supervised 
athletics. 38th year. 


FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 
Col. T. LANDON, end 
Drawer C34 Bordentown, N. J. 
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MULTISTAMP IT! 


It Does 
On the What You 
Job In 
1 en You 
Two Min- Wan 


utes for 


envelopes, post cards, imprint advertising 
matter, make your endorsement stamps, 
past one oayee. changes in prices, your auto- 
gent U can do anything with the MULTI- 
TAMP tat can be done with old-fashioned 


Ue: ean address your shipping tags, return 


rubber stamps. YOU can do it right now 
when you need it and do away with dangerous 
expensive delays. 

Speed up your bank and solve your stamp 
with the MULTISTAMP. Upwards 
of ten thousand impressions from one stencil 
written by hand, with stylus, or typewritten— 
no typewriter attachments re uired. If your 


dealer hasn't it in stock order direct. 


Price in U.S. A.—With full instruc- 
tions and complete equipment for 25 
a erent stamps with black, blue, pur- 
= -O.D. parcel post. Postage extra. 
The MULTISTAMP Company 
Dept. K. NORFOLK, VA. 
Robert W’. Wright, 114-116 Southampton Row, High Hol- 


red or green ink. Cash with order 
born, London, W’.C.I., England, Distributor Great Britain 


Brand New 
Addressograph 


Frames 
At Reduced Prices 


E have approximately 

65,000 Style 
Addressograph frames in 
excess of our current re- 
quirements. 


These can be used on hand- 
operated or electrically- 
driven machines. 


We will sell all or any part 
of this lot at a price sub- 
stantially lower than that pre- 
vailing on the open market. 


Address 
Advertising Department 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Utah case, West Cache Sugar Co. vs. 
Hendrickson, ef al., Zion’s Saving 
Bank & Trust Co., Garnishee, 190 Pac., 
946. That case is thoroughly an- 
notated in 11 A. L. R., 225, and the 
statement is.there made that a major- 
ity of the cases on the point hold that 
a safe deposit box may be reached by 
attachment, levy or garnishment. That 
such contents may be levied on or 
attached has always seemed clear, but 
that courts would hold the contents 
subject to garnishment is noteworthy, 
the difference between the processes 
being that attachment is used against 
the goods of the defendant and in his 
possession, while garnishment is 
directed to a third party having 
possession of the goods, chattels or 
monies of the defendant. Many courts 
hold that the contents of a safe deposit 
box, which cannot be opened except 
by the use of two keys, one of which 
the defendant carries, is in the posses- 
sion of the bank, and, therefore, may 
be garnisheed. That bank customers 
should know that the contents of safe 
deposit boxes are not inviolate seems 
important. 

The officer found non-registered 
Liberty bonds in Gray’s box amount- 
ing to more than $10,000, and sub- 
jected them to the payment of a 
judgment he hoped to get, tying up the 
securities until the case was heard. 

But the choice bit of all the vari- 
colored outcomes of these incidents 
grew out of charging Sanders Gray’s 
deposit off and crediting it to his note. 


There was no trouble over that, as the . 


bank was clearly within its rights, but 
it had a marked effect upon the busi- 
ness of the Seedgrowers for all that. 
It will be recalled that Adam Horner 
was a signer on Gray’s note. It will 
also be recalled that Horner had 
become a seemingly implacable enemy 
of the bank over his life insurance note 
which the bank had purchased, and 
had forced him to pay. 

When Horner heard that Sanders 
Gray had been sued, he hot-footed 
into town and called to see Chester 
Gage about the note, demanding that 
the bank permit no delay in collecting 
the amount from Gray, for whom he 
was indorser. 

“Practically all cleaned up, Mr. 
Horner,” said Gage, cheerfully, going 
on to relate how it had been done. 

“Say, did you do that because of any 
duty you owe me under the law?” 
asked Horner. 

“No. Fact is the bank was under 
no duty to you to apply that deposit 
to paying the note —just got that from 
Updyke today. You were primarily 
responsible on the note as a co-maker, 
having signed on the face of the note, 
and there is no such duty to one 
primarily responsible.” 

“Well, say, that’s fine of you! 
I appreciate that. 


Now 
I’ve been worried 


THE BURROUGHS 


about that note. Say, I’m coming 
back to this bank if you'll accept my 
business!”’ 

And Horner wouldn’t permit Gage 
to explain that in the transaction there 
had been no thought of anything 
except to get the money for the bank 
on that note! And always after that 
Adam Horner was again the good 
friend of the Seedgrowers National he 
once had been. 


‘*Yours of the Fifteenth Ult. at 
Hand”’ 


(Continued from page 7) 


real banking service. This service 
you will find fully described in the 
enclosed folder. 

Mr. Yates, of our Business Exten- 
sion Department, has phoned you 
with the idea of personally explaining 
our service, but, as yet, has not been 
successful in reaching you. We shall 
be glad, therefore, if you will stop in 
the next time you are down at the new 
store. The writer, or Mr. Yates, will 
consider it a pleasure to have a chat with 
you and to show you just why every- 
body feels at home at the “Security.” 

Cordially yours, 
Tue Security SAvinGs BANK & 
Trust Co., 
By 
President. 


In conclusion, perhaps you would be 
interested in a few of the rules of letter 
writing which are observed by practi- 
cally all successful letter writers— 
rules which this bank tries to follow. 


No. 1. 


Stereotyped words and phrases that 
“don’t mean anything” are avoided by 
letter experts. ‘““Never use in a letter 
words that you would not use in con- 
versation”’ is the rule of the textbooks. 
Good words to forget are “herewith” 


A Conversational Tone 


“in receipt of,’ “‘under date of,” “beg . 


to advise,” “the same,” “esteemed 
favor,” “hoping to hear from you,”’ etc. 


No. 2. The “‘You’’ Principle 


The most interesting thing in the 
world to the reader is the fellow under 
his own hat. It will pay you, therefore, 
to see that all of your letters express 
what the publishers of a well-known 
magazine call the “you” attitude. 
Poor: ‘We beg to call attention to 
our new safe deposit boxes which have 
been installed at great expense and 
which we protect in every way.” 
Better: ‘Your valuables are given 
super-protection when you put them 
in a burglar-proof, fireproof, loss-proof 
Security Safe Deposit Box.” 


No. 3. The Pleasant Side 


Words which might fan up a real or 
an imagined hurt should not appear in 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


a business letter. Be optimistic. 
Poor: ‘We regret that you found it 
necessary to make the complaint con- 
tained in yourletterofAprill.” Better: 
“We are glad that you called our at- 
tention to the interest on your note. 
It will be a pleasure for us to correct 
the amount in accordance with your 
suggestion.” 


No. 4. One Message to a Letter 


Some letters tell too much. As 
most of us have “single-track minds,” 
we don’t getitall. It is usually better 
to pick out some one feature of your 
banking service to write about, or some 
one department of your bank. If you 
will really put over one message, you 
will have a letter that will win. One 
idea to a paragraph is another good rule. 


No. 5. The Facts in the Case 


FACTS—concrete facts—they’re 
what draw customers. Facts that you 
can prove are what you want. The 
word “‘best” can be used by anybody. 
It is the opposite of a concrete fact. 
“Be definite” is a good motto. Poor: 
“We are an old-established bank and 
have many thousand depositors.” Bet- 
ter: “This bank was established in 
1896—a quarter of a century ago. 
Twenty thousand depositors are find- 
ing it a bank of SAFETY.” 


No. 6. Brevity 


Letters that are too “wordy” are 
working under a _ handicap. Poor: 
“We want to thank you for writing 
to us as you have in your letter of June 
15, and in reply beg to enclose here- 
with—.” Better: “We thank you 
for your letter of June 15. In reply 
we are glad to enclose—.” Brevity, 
however, does not mean the omission 
of necessary words, like this: ““Thanks 
for letter June 15. Replying, en- 
close—.’’ Nor does it mean failure to 
give a full and complete answer to a 
letter of inquiry. 

These rules do not exhaust the sub- 
ject by a long shot. They may, how- 
ever, create the impression that it will 
pay any banker in dollars and cents to 
devote an hour of his time each day to 
the study of business English and 
business letters. It’s a study that’s 
worth getting enthusiastic about. 


The Gesitz-Gesatz 


(Continued from page 16) 


paid a commission for selling space. 
If you find that a solicitor who 


‘threatens ill will is working on a fat 


commission, this conjunction of facts 
Is an indication, nine times out of ten, 
that he is a space-seller—a fraud and 
a parasite—and that the space which 
he peddles is no more valuable, from 
an advertising standpoint, than space 
on the far side of the moon. 


paper. 


Paper Fundamentals 
Let no glib talker befog them for you 


When you buy paper—whether a thousand sheets or a 
thousand tons—let your own common sense plus a reali- 
zation of the following fundamentals guide you: 


Various papers serve various purposes: It would be | 
as foolish to type an ordinary letter on parchment 
as to engrave a diploma on news-stock. Parsons 
papers fill certain definite business needs effi- 
ciently, economically. 
used. Defendum Ledger is the largest selling 
ledger paper in the world. 
Sacrificing quality to price results in waste: Ledger | 
work, both machine and hand, demands fine 

Good paper cannot be made at ‘‘cut 
prices.”’ Good paper, such as Parsons, prevents 
errors, saves time and preserves valuable records. 
Parsons business papers are of the highest quality 
—made to withstand the daily wear and tear of 
business handling. 


You yourself can test the quality of business papers: 
The seven Parsons tests, gladly sent on request, 
will enable you to do so. 


Parsons ledger and bond papers meet the 
exacting needs of business. Sixty-eight years of paper- 
making have taught us exactly what these needs are and 
how to meet them. We recommend buff for ease on the 
eyes. Send for the 7 Parsons tests. 


Parsons Paper CoMPANy 


PARSONS 


DEFENDUM LEDGER PAPER 


Hence, they are widely 


Hotyoxe, Mass. 


H= is a new booklet every banking executive 
should have. Prepared by Certified Public 
Accountants, it deals with the 
Science and Management of 
business. Advance proofs have 
been read and greatly a 

proved by such leading bank- 
ers as J. A. House. president, 
Guardian Trust and Savin 

Bank, Cleveland; Waldo 
Newcomer, president National 
Exchange Bank, Baltimore; 
F. A. Crandall, vice president, 
National City Bank, Chicago; 
and many others. You may 
have a complimentary copy 
without obligation. Address: Dept. 40-B. 


International Accountants Society, lnc. 
2626 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Better at 
a Lower 
Cost 


We can now furnish Seals to fit any type Seal Press. 
100 PARK PLACE 


E. J. Brooks & Co., Inc., NEW YORK CITY 


1000 large Letterheads Only 
and 2000 half - Letterheads } $13 25 
3000 total for 


Bankers’ 
Letterheads 
Beautifully 


Lithographed 1500 large & 1000 1-2 Ltrhds . $13.25 


4000 1-2 size + + $13.25 
5000 


$19.75 


CUSTOMERS FROM Lithographed on Good Bond 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA Paper. Write for Samples. 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Flexlume 
Signs 


An Added Touch 
To Beautiful 
Buildings 


me LEXLUME Electric 
Signs with their raised, 
snow-white glass letters add to the 
beauty of the building rather than 
cheapen it. They are day signs as 

well as night signs. They have 
greatest reading distance, lowest upkeep 
cost, most artistic design. 


Let us send you a sketch showing 
a Flexlume to suit the architecture 
of your bank. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
27 Kail Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FLEXLUMES — Electric Signs Made Only by The Flexlume Corporation. 


Wiles Derfect) 


Protects Your Desk Top—Improves Its Appearance 


This new product is used as a top or pad on desks, tables, counters, 
etc. It is far more serviceable than the ordinary Linoleum top, 
for the reason that this -NEO-LEUM- has two good sides. This 
material is not fastened—just lay it on any top, no moving around, 
lays perfectly flat, no curling, perfect writing surface, no ink spots. 
Try this -NEO-LEUM- on your new desk just purchased. Try it on the top of 
your old desk, and watch the remarkable change in appearance, efficiency, and 


service. Can be made to fit any size desk, table or counter. Material 14” thick, 


round edges, green in color. Send for literature and prices. 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


A Close-Up of the ‘‘Call 
Loan’’ Market 


(Continued from page 9) 


security collateral loan market puts 
its house in order considerably in ad- 
vance, and thus really acts as a shock 
absorber to the market for commercial 
loans by releasing funds for it just 


_when its greatest point of shortage is 
at hand. 


This regular event in the recurring 
business cycle is well illustrated during 
the recent money market crisis of 1919 
—1920, and is best cited by referring 
to the testimony of Governor Ben- 
jamin Strong of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, of New York, before the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry 
in 1921. According to figures com- 
piled by this bank from fifty-two New 
York banks reporting to it, the peak in 
volume of security collateral loans was 
reached during the week ending 
November 7, 1919, when their aggre- 
gate amount was $1,518,266,000. From 


| this point, their total amount declined 
| precipitately to $1,005,441,000 on May 


21, 1920, and to $739,650,000 on July 
20, 1921—a decline from the peak of 
about a third in the first instance, and 
of about a half in the second instance. 
But total loans and investments of 
all reporting banks did not reach their 
peak until October, 1920. Thus, 
through the working out of the eco- 
nomic cycle, the security collateral loan 
thoroughly demonstrated its “‘self- 
reducing” ability almost a year before 
the peak of commercial loans arrived. 
Between November 7, 1919 and 
October 15, 1920, about $545,192,000 
was thus released from the collateral 
loan market for use in the wider and 
larger market for commercial borrow- 
ings. 

Still another important economic 
function of the call loan market is its 
service as an equalizer of other interest 
rates all over the country. Being the 
most variable and sensitive of all 
money rates and depending upon 
excess banking funds, it performs a 
genuine function in stabilizing all 
moneyrates. The advantage of 
possessing some liquid money market 
with such powers of equalization be- 
comes more apparent when the con- 
siderable difference prevailing at one 
time between the rediscount rates of 
the twelve Federal Reserve banks is 
recalled. 

In the severe period of deflation and 
liquidation which occurred in the fall 
of 1920, the call money market per- 
formed no small services to American 
banking, and the whole American 
credit situation, as the following para- 
graphs from the writer’s recent book, 
“The Work of the Stock Exchange,” 
would indicate: 


““As a matter of fact, in the critical. 


period of 1920 the Stock Exchange 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


loan market, although deprived by 
law of the privilege of rediscount at 
Federal Reserve banks enjoyed by 
commercial loans, nevertheless came 
powerfully to the aid of the latter 
when its theoretical ability of ‘self- 
liquidation’ had badly broken down in 
practice. Many large American cor- 
porations, being unable to sell their 
inventories, were consequently unable 
to pay off their commercial borrow- 
ings, Which soon became ‘frozen’ in the 
portfolios of Federal Reserve and 
member banks. These frozen com- 
mercial loans were finally liquidated 
and paid off with funds which the 
corporations obtained by issuing their 
stocks and bonds, and listing and dis- 
tributing them with the aid of the 
Stock Exchange and the security col- 
lateral loan market. Thus the liquid- 
ity of many supposedly self-liquidating 
commercial loans was shown to depend 
upon the liquidity imparted to its 
listed securities by the Stock Exchange. 

“Moreover, during the credit strain 
in the autumn of 1920 the commercial 
bankers were frequently assisted in the 
difficult task of readjusting and 
strengthening their position by being 
able to call in their outstanding secu- 
rity collateral loans and thus protect 
their frequently illiquid commercial 
loans. In this connection prominent 
banking authorities have recently de- 
clared: 

“*The crisis of 1920 demonstrated 
the fact that loans to the stock market 
were the most liquid resources which 
the New York banks possessed. * * * 
Loans to the stock market proved to 
be an extremely valuable liquid re- 
source, and the ability of the stock 
market to absorb securities, supplying 
the banks with new cash to lend for 
other purposes, eased the situation 
greatly.’ 

“The fact that the rules of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Act governing 


._Tediscounts thus tend to separate the 


security collateral loan market from 
the commercial loan market, is a funda- 
mental defect in the American banking 
system. This isolation of the security 
collateral loan market and its depend- 
ence upon only excess banking funds 
make it supersensitive and liable to 
extreme fluctuations. They finance 
their stock exchanges more wisely and 
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Bankers’ Check and Deposit Tray 


Insures More and Better Posting 
Sold under Broadest Guarantee 


No glue, 
nails or screws 
to work loose. 


Strong as steel 
yet light as wood. 


Cannot warp 
or come apart. 


ANKER’S Check and Deposit 
Trays used in connection with 
your bookkeeping machines will pay 
for themselves in a few days, because 
they enable bookkeepers to handle 
their work with maximum efficiency. 
A glance at the illustration will 
reveal the convenience and simplicity 
of this tray. 
Simply place it upon the shelf of 
bookkeeping machine, stand or desk. 
Sort checks alphabetically and place 
them face up in compartment ‘‘checks 
not posted. 
Sort deposit tickets alphabetically 
and place them face up in compart- 
ment ‘‘deposit tickets not posted.’* 


Price $10.00 each F.O. B. Detroit, Michigan 


AMERICAN BANKERS SPECIALTY CO. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Monolithic Cast 
ALUMINUM 


Olive Green 
Finish 


As the checks are posted place them 
face down in compartment ‘‘checks 
after posting,’’ and as the deposit 
tickets are posted place them face 
down in compartment ‘‘deposit tickets 
posted.’” 


By following these simple instruc- 
tions the checks and deposit tickets 
are keptin proper order, none of them 
getting out of place because of wind 
or minor accidents. 


Note that there are convenient 
compartments for pins and sponge. 


A limited number of these trays 
are available for immediate delivery. 
Order yours today. 


Dime Bank Building 


‘ DVERTISING of today must do more than build good will, maintain 
prestige and insure future sales. It must also produce a satisfactory 


volume of immediate business. 


There is no better or more certain method of developing immediate 
business than through the advertising columns of a magazine concentrating on 
your primary market. 


more liberally in Europe.” 

The above quotation brings out 
still another phase of the financing 
of security distribution in this country 
—denial of the privilege of rediscount 
at Federal Reserve Banks of security 

collateral loans. This inability to re- 
discount security collateral loans under 
our present laws stands in sharp con- 
trast to the policy followed abroad by 
such older and leading central redis- 
counting institutions as the Bank of 
England, the Bank of France, and 
the German Reichsbank, all of which 


(Continued on page 48) 


Business, with its monthly circulation of 160,000 copies going to the best business 


executives of the country, offers exceptional opportunities to advertisers interested 
in reaching the rich business market. 


Ask the Business Manager for rates and detailed information. 


BUSINESS 


Burroughs and Second Aves. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Forty-six 


A Burroughs 
will save you 
more time and 
money on your 
bookkeeping 
because it— 


Automatically 

prints the correct date and year 
where you want it with each post- 
ing. 

Automatically 

prints ciphers and punctuation— 
a remarkable saving 
the fact that 25 to 40 per cent of al 
bank figuring is ciphers. 
Automatically 


extends the new balance with each 
posting—making possible a posi- 
tive proof of correct posting every 
day. 


Automatically 
adds debits and subtracts credits. 


Automatically 


selects proper columns for all 
entries without attention on the 
part of the operator. 


Automatically 

designates totals, sub-totals, sub- 
tractions, overdrafts and closed 
accounts—symbols that designate 
those facts on carbons as well as 
originals. 

Automatically 


shuts off motor when posting is 
completed. 


Besides having more 
automatic features 
than any other book- 
keeping machine the 
Burroughs has — 

full keyboard, descriptive keys, 
electric drive, motor returned 
carriage, and many other features 


that save time and attention on 
the part of the operator. 


The combination of these and the 
automatic features enables the 
Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping 
Machine to more than pay for 
itself in time-saving alone. 


Ask for a demonstration. Use 
the coupon on the opposite page. 


Burroughs manufac- 
tures Adding, Book- 
keeping, Calculating 
and Billing Machines 
for all figuring re- 
quirements. Easy 
terms on all machines. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


ABurroughs with 
automatic carriage 


URROUGHS holds its commanding position of 

leadership in the sale of bookkeeping machines to 
banks for posting ledgers and customers’ statements 
because it gives the banker more automatic features 
in return for his investment. 


Each of these features eliminates a certain amount of 
human labor—saving time and therefore money. 


Each eliminates one more chance for human error— 
and the indirect loss through the time spent in finding 
and correcting it. 


The new motor returned carriage is just another step 
toward more efficient ledger and statement posting. It 
makes possible further saving in time, further elimination 
of chances for error, and prolonged life of bookkeeping 
equipment. 


‘ 


Burroughs 


Adding, Bookkeeping. Calculating, Billing 


CLEA 


NT 
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‘ 
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simplifies 
your posting work 


1. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
OLD BALANCE ‘CHECKS IN DETAIL | NEW BALANCE 
12765 2:22 25020- 1000- 1450-mar 2:22 S000] war e222 i2615%#5 
( 12815 par «ze 6750-€ 250.00] may 31065% 


When the total is taken, the carriage automatically returns to the first position 
for the next posting. It skips the second and third check positions if desired. 


SHEET NO. NAME 
ADDRESS 
BALANCE DATE CHECKS IN DETAIL pate DEPOSITS. DATE NEW BALANCE 

BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD MAY ‘22 25000 

25000 2:22 10000- 2000- MAY 222 may 200008 
20000 Par 4:22 1000- 1000- 200045 

Che 5000- 2500- MAY 422 75.00] wy ave 16000% 


2. 


When more than three checks are to be listed, a depression of the First Check 
Column Selector brings the ledger sheet into position for the fourth check. 


» 
SHEET NO. NAME 
ADDRESS 
OLD BALANCE DaTE CHECKS DETAIL | DEPOSITS NEW BALANCE 
BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD MAY 2122 65000 
65000 fay 3:22 7500- 26700- May 20000] may 3:22 SOs00% 
so0800 14200] may 5:22 65000% 


If deposits only are to be entered, the carriage automatically skips the check 
columns and moves directly to the deposit column when the old balance is printed. 


SHEET NO. 


ay 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
H CHECKS DETAIL NEW BALANCE OLD BALANCE 
MAY 2'22 5000- 10000- 4500-may 222 222 SO500% 505005 
7500- 25000- 40000-mar 1200008 may 98000 


4. 


If the old balance column is at the right, the carriage will automatically return 
to the first check position as the machine is operated. 


Burrou 


Adding, Bookkeeping. Calculating. Billing 


Machines 


< 


Forty-seven 


Automatic car- 
riage action 
means less 
effort for opera- 
tor and better 


work for bank 


Thousands of banks— al- 
ready using Burroughs Book- 
keeping Machines equipped 
with the Motor Returned 
Carriage—have found that 
an automatic carriage action 
makes possible 


Gain in Accuracy 


through automatic selection of 
columns and the elimination of the 
possibility of posting in the wrong 
column. Relieved of this work 
the operator can watch more 
closely the pick-up and posting. 
Gain in Speed 

through elimination of interrup- 
tions in routine work. The auto- 
matic carriage selects columns 


quicker than the average operator 
can do it by hand. 


Lessened Fatigue 


by saving the operator the effort 
of pushing the carriage by hand. 
It makes posting easier—and that 
means more consistent work and 
results in lessened labor turnover. 


Longer Machine Life 


through a smooth, easy, consistent 
carriage action that eliminates the 
usual wear and tear on hand- 
operated carriages. 

Quieter Operation 

through the smooth, easy action of 
the carriage. 


Greater Flexibility 


making possible easy adjustment 
to different forms and wider use 
of your posting equipment. 


Ask for demonstra- 
tion of the Burroughs 
equipped with the 
Motor Returned 
Carriage — 

You’ll want to see these improved 
machines—you'll want to see how 
quickly and easily they will handle 
your own work. Your Burroughs 
salesman will be glad to show you 
—call him today. 


Use the Coupon 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
6079 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Please give me more information 
eeping Machines equip with 
Motor Returned Carriage. 
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The Work of the 
Stock Exchange 


By J. EDWARD MEEKER 


Economist to the New York 
Stock Exchange 


This is the first authoritative and up-to-date 
description of all phases of the stock exchange 
and its various activities. It traces the rise of 
the New York Stock Exchange and explains 
and describes its functions and operations so 
simply that every man who reads the volume 
will have a much clearer understanding of the 
financial system of our country and of how the 


Stock Exchange performs its invaluable eco- 
nomic services. 


1922 (3rd Ptg. 1922); 633 pp. 
Cloth, $5.00. 


An Important book for every man with financial interests. 
Send for it today. 


The Ronald Press Company 


20 Vesey St. Publishers york 
Dept. 545 


BRONZE SIGNS 


AND TABLETS 


| SAVING. 3s] q 


ETCHED BRASS NAME SIGNS 


Made With Unusual Care 
BACKED BY A GUARANT 


MARQUISE AND CANOPIES | 


and 
E. 


WE LIKEWISE MAKE GRILLE WORK, 
CAGES, RAILINGS and Other Fixtures 
in Brass, Bronze and Plated Steel. 


Send for Folder ‘‘H’’ 


NEWMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
420 Elm Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Branch — 68 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of everyvisit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 


MINUTE 
Hour and date 
automatically. 
AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 


Catalog? Yes, aninteresting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W. 27th St. New York City, N. Y. 


OVER 75,000 IN USE 
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rediscount such loans under well 
proved and proper restrictions. 

Yet the need at present of-adequate 
funds at as dependable rates as is 
possible for the work of distributing 
securities, is much more imperative 
in this country than abroad, and for 
two reasons. In the first place, as 
compared with the econSmically ma- 
ture and more static European coun- 
tries, the United States presents a 
swiftly growing and dynamic field for 
corporate enterprise. The need for 
large and continual corporate financ- 
ing through the sale of stocks and 
ponds to investors is therefore a much 
more acute problem here than abroad, 
and our facilities for such security dis- 
tribution, including the banking funds 
which it necessitates, must be propor- 
tionately efficient. In the second 
place, the United States is now vastly 
a creditor nation in respect to foreign 
countries. It has been quite generally 
agreed by economists and practical 
bankers alike, that this debt must, in 
the interests of American commerce 
and industry itself, be paid very 
largely by our importation of European 
securities for distribution among Amer- 
ican investors. This gradual payment 
by Europe with her securities, if it is 
to be made without financial disrup- 
tion, must flow through our stock 
exchanges, and particularly the New 
York Stock Exchange. If the latter 
market is to perform its natural and 
indispensable economic functions in 
this respect, it must be afforded every 
legitimate and sound banking facility 
to assist it. 

It is undoubtedly true that the un- 
limited and unrestricted privilege of 
rediscount of security collateral loans 
might work a great harm in our present 
Federal Reserve system. Some of the 
dangers to which such a policy might 
give rise can indeed be witnessed at 
the present time in many of the bellig- 
erent nations. The free rediscount by 
the Federal Reserve banks of loans 
based upon Liberty bonds, although 
imperative in the national interest and 
by no means a cause for censure 
against Reserve authorities, neverthe- 
less did no small harm in accentuating 
what would have been the inevitable 
war-time inflation of our deposit cur- 
rency. 

Despite these examples, however, 
the war period is scarcely a just prece- 
dent to quote in respect to peace-time 
banking policies. The consensus of 
banking opinion here is quite in agree- 
ment with normal European practice 
in favoring a federal rediscount rate 
above the current market rate for 
commercial borrowings, and thus im- 
posing an automatic check against an 
overtaxing of the Reserve banks’ re- 
discount privilege. But abroad a 
further refinement of this sound and 


proved policy is normally followed 
with security collateral loans. For 
such loans, a rediscount rate is main- 
tained higher than their market rate, 
and also higher than the rediscount 
rate for commercial loans. Thus, ip 
the case of the Bank of England, if the 
market rate for prime bills was 4 per 
cent, its rediscount rate might nor- 
mally stand at about 4% per cent. 
But its rediscount rate for the so- 
called “Lombard loans” on security 
collateral might at the same time be 
somewhere around 5 to 5% per cent. 
This arrangement accomplishes two 
valuable things—it favors the com- 
mercial borrower over the more purely 
speculative borrower on securities, and 
it slightly penalizes (instead of sub- 
sidizes) the bank rediscounting either 
class of loan. 

Much of the real trouble with the 
present American security collateral 
loan market lies in its sharp separation 
from the commercial loan market by 
our unique denial of the rediscount 
privilege. On the one hand, the 
Federal Reserve authorities find it 
more difficult to exercise leadership 
in our money markets through their 
lack of direct supervision over security 
collateral loans, which through the 
rediscount privilege they possess to a 
greater or smaller extent over com- 
mercial loans. On the other, the 
borrower on security collateral does 
not feel the same confidence that he 
can obtain the funds he needs, that is 
enjoyed by the mercantile class, and 
for this reason will often rapidly bid 
up the rate on call loans to get the 
funds he needs. The psychology of 
the matter is closely analogous to the 
psychology of a run on a bank—if the 
depositor really thinks the bank is 
solvent, he much prefers leaving his 
money in it. But if he lacks confi- 
dence in his bank, he becomes des- 
perate in his attempts to withdraw his 
deposits. If today security collateral 
loans could under the proper restric- 
tions be rediscounted in this country, 
very few would be so rediscounted. 
The price paid by denying the redis- 
count privilege to the security collat- 
eral loan is the very variable call rate 
itself. 


A Half Below the Market 


A bond salesman, calling on a down- 
town banker, sent in an ornately 
engraved card. Looking through the 
glass partitions, he saw the banker 
tear up the card, and presently got 
word that his man was “‘in conference.” 

He immediately asked for his card, 
saying they cost him three cents each. 
The banker sent back a five cent piece, 
demanding his change. 

“Here,” said the salesman, taking 
out another card, “‘tel] him they are 
two for five.” — Wall Street Journal. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH .U.S A 
FORM 4070-5OM-7-22-ADV. (ceco1) 
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..B. Lowers 


Systematizing 


the 


nation’s wealth! 


Over thirty-eight billion dollars 
($38 ,000 000,000) are on deposit in 
the nation’s banks. 


Back of thousands of bank win- 
dows, from coast to coast, are the 
comprehensivemethods that Library 
Bureau has developed for system- 
atizing this wealth; to keep it com- 
mercially fluid and accessible; tohelp 
banks record exactly the millions of 
transactions in connection with it. 


For example billions of dollars in 
commercial and savings accounts 
are recorded on the L. B. Card ledg- 
er. Millions of account cards are 
housed in L.B. Card ledger desks. 
Cancelled checks are filed in an 
L. B. Check file. Signatures are 
written on L. B. Signature cards. 
Today billions of dollars are handled 


with the aid of such Library Bureau 
systems as: 


Filing systems Card systems 
Checks Average balances 


Correspondence Commercial ledgers 
Credits Investments 
Deposit tickets Liability records 
Foreign New business 
Statistics Safe deposit 
Transit Savings ledgers 


Withdrawal tickets Signatures 


Library Bureau’s Bank specialists 
consult with architects when blue- 
prints for a new building or addition 
are prepared; design new equip- 
ment; develop new systems; plan 
new records for the central infor- 
mation files that produce new busi- 
ness; transfer accounts from books 
to card ledgers; relieve you of the 
clerical burden of installing new 
card and filing systems. 


Send for booklet No. 505, “The Newest Force in Business Building.” 


[Plans Makes Installs ] 


l 
|Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies | 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Albany Cincinnati Erie Louisville Pittsburgh Scranton 
Atlanta Cleveland Fall River Milwaukee Portland Springfield 
Baltimore Columbus Hartford Minneapolis Providence Syracuse 
Birmingham Denver Houston New Orleans Richmond Toledo 
Bridgeport Des Moines Indianapolis Newark St. Louis Washington 
Buffalo Detroit Kansas City St. Paul Worcester 


Foreign Offices—London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Paris 


The Six Big 
Divisions of Library 
Bureau Service 


1. Special Service 
Analysis Service 
Statistical Service 


2. Specialized 
Departments 


Bank Department 
Government Department 
Insurance Department 
Library Department 
Schools of Filing 


3. Filing Systems— 
For Banks 

Checks 

Correspondence 

Credits 

Deposit Tickets 

Foreign 

Statistics 

Transit 


4. Card Record Sys- 
tems— 

For Banks 
Average Balances 
Commercial Ledgers 
Central Inform. File 
Index 
Investments 
Liability Records 
New Business 
Safe Deposit 
Safe Keeping 
Savings Ledgers 
Signature 


5. Cabinets—Wood and 
Steel— 
For Banks 


Card Index Cabinets 
Card Ledger Desks 
Counter-hight units 
Horizontal units 
Omnibuses 

Vault files and shelving 
Vertical units 


6. Supplies 
Cards 


Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 
Folders 


L.B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 


Guides 


Plain, printed and cellu- 
loided 
Removable label guides 


Chicago 


Metal tip guides Pa 


Dallas, Parker Bros. 
San Francisco Oakland 
Portland, Ore. Seattle 
F. W. Wentworth & Co. 
Los Angeles 
McKee & Wentworth 
Salt Lake City, C. G. Adams 
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NOTE NOTICE 
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| BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Filed and properly indexed in this 
BAKER-VAWTER Steel Unitfile, 
your every loan record will be 
available quickly, all of the time. 
Misfiling and loss of these impor- 
tant records are guarded against 


Are all your loans safe? 


Unless you have the facts you can’t be sure; and 
it’s the way you record these facts that makes 
banking routine easy or cumbersome. 


Our Quintuplicate system enables you at one 
writing to make five records of each loan—Dis- 
count Register, Direct Liability, Note Notice, 
Maturity Tickler and Endorser’s Liability. 


No difference between copies, because all are made 
at one writing. The five copies permit quick 
reference by names of maker and endorser, num- 
ber and due date; note notice is ready for mailing. 


The paper is particularly selected for manifolding 
qualities, insuring clean-cut impressions, yet it 1s 
tough enough to be used for permanent records. 


Hundreds of banks are saving time and reducing 
errors by the use of the Quintuplicate system. 
Are you? 


General offices, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
We serve and sell direct. Our own offices in 52 cities 


“jn Canada Copeland Chatterson Ltd, Brampton, Ontario 


Phone or write Baker-Vaavter 
Co., nearest large city 


Manufacturing plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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